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“Tt is full of capital = ey and lively reading, and ought to prove a 
joy forever to the little folke for whora it is inte ."—New York Sun. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Itiusrrarep WRRKLY. 


The issue of November 24 is a “ Thanksgiving” number. It 
opens with an ry Ava after a drawing by W. L. Suepparn, en- 
titled “A Bit of nksgiving.” 

The principal illustration is engraved after the picture by T. W. 
Woon, N.A., called 


“FOR THANKSGIVING DINNER.” 


A story by Jutia K. Hiwpreta, “ Friends at Last,” is illustrated 
by C.D. Wetvon. Other illustrations are by J. C. Bearp, H. F. 
Farny, Jessie SHxpuerD, and Rostra Emmett. 

Lieutenant Frenerick: Scuwatka, the Arctic Explorer, tells of 
“Two Thankagivings in the Arctic.” 

Other contributors of prose and verse are Witt1aM O. Stopparp, 
Joun R. Coryeit, Mary D. Barng, Marcaret E. Sanaster (a Christ- 
mas Carol, with music by Harrison MILLarD), etc. 

On December 1 will be published the 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


with a Supplement and a handsome cover printed in colors. The 
stories, articles, and poems will be by H. C. Bonner, Howarp Pye, 
Witiiam O. Stopparp, Marcaret E. Sanester, Mrs. W. J. Hays, 
and Joun R. Corve.i; the illustrations by Freprric DIELMAN, 
Howarp Pyte, Jessiz SHEPHERD, and C. D. WELDON. 





HarprEr’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harerr’s Youna Pxopie will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New Yorr, Sarurpay, NoveMBer 28, 1885. 














CH An Itivsrratep Eicut-paGe Supprement is issued gratut- 
tously with this number of Harper’s WEEKLY. 








THE PRESIDENT AND THE PARTIES. 


N a letter toa Republican clubin Boston Mr. WHiIT- 
TIER says: 

“ President CLevELAND has proved himself better than his party, 
and has done and said some good things which I give him full 
credit for, but the instincts of his party are against him, and must 
eventually prove too strong for him. Instead of his carrying his 
party, it will be likely to carry him.” 


A very great body of Republicans pay the same trib- 
ute to the sincerity and fidelity of the President. 
Some of them, like Mr. WHITTIER, complain of his 
acts which seem to them to be inconsistent, and, like 
Mr. WHITTIER also, they have a distrust of the Presi- 
dent’s party as a possible agency of real reform. It 
was this feeling which led them to oppose his election. 
They held that the Republican party was more trust- 
worthy than the Democratic. This view did not 
seem to be disturbed by the fact that the party had 
not proved its superior trustworthiness by its nomi- 
nation, and many of them—of whom, however, Mr. 
WHITTIER was not one—were in the extraordinary 
position of refusing to vote for the Presidential candi- 
date of a party which they declared it to be the duty 
of all patriotic men to support. In fact, such Repub- 
licans did not support the party any more than those 
who voted for Mr. CLEVELAND. They refused sup- 
port because they thought the nomination to be un- 
worthy of the party, and therefore they connived at 
party defeat. They were willing that it should be 
defeated, and acted accordingly—a procedure which, 
from the strict partisan view, is as ‘‘ treacherous” as 
to vote for the other candidate. Mr. WHITTIER says 
further that he wishes the Democratic party would 
take up the great work of its opponent and complete 
it, although he evidently does not expect such a course 
to betaken. Any Republican, however, who sincere- 
ly desires such a result, will certainly give his encour- 
agement and support to a Democratic President who 
is endeavoring to guide his party into that very course. 

Neither Mr. WHITTIER nor any other honorable 
Republican denies the honest purpose of the Presi- 
dent in regard to reform. His aim undoubtedly is 
to bring his party to his own view. That is the very 
course which Mr. WHITTIER says that he desires to see. 
A great multitude of American citizens also desire that 
the reforms upon which the President is bent shall be 
carried out, and it is their duty to show him that 
such is their desire, in order that he may feel that 
even if his party, as such, fails to sustain him, there is 
nevertheless a great party which still believes with 


‘him. But no Republican does this who joins in Re- 


publican insults to the President as a. hypocrite. 
Such Republicans, whatever their professions in re- 
gard to reform, are no more reformers in any just 
sense than the author and reporter of the last New 
York Republican platform. They do not share Mr. 
WHITTIER’S desire to see the good work accomplished, 
but only to see their party gain whatever is to be 
gained by professing a desire to accomplish it. It is 
because this spirit controls the Republican party that, 
despite the truth that there are more Republican than 
Democratic reformers, the party is not a reform party, 
and its claim to be such is belied by the facts. The 
President is denounced as treacherous to reform be- 
cause of appointments like Hiaains and Troup and 
HEDDEN and BEATTIE. Butif inconsistencies of con- 
duct are to be cited as proofs of treachery, if the man 
who does much is false because he does not do all, 
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what is to become of every Republican President who 
ever professed regard for reform? If a President 
who, according to these critics; has his party against 


_ him is inconsistent, what shall be said of the incon- 


sistencies of a President of the party which the same 
critics allege to be the party of reform? In com- 
mending the course of the President we do not say 
that it is strictly conformed to the principles of re- 
form, but that it is much more consonant with those 
principles than that of any preceding Administration. 
We have always insisted that it is very doubtful 
whether the action of any Administration which is 
not brought into power distinctly upon the reform 
issue will be entirely consistent. 

The hostile critics of the President upon this sub- 
ject can not point to any single proof or collection of 
proofs of the fidelity to reform of President: GRANT, or 
HAYEs, or GARFIELD, or ARTHUR, which can not be 
paralleled and surpassed in the record of President 
CLEVELAND. They can not point to any reform act 
upon the part of those Presidents comparable in cour- 
age and fidelity to the re-appointment of Mr. PEar- 
son and of Mr. Burt, to the appointment of Mr. 
GRAVES and of Mr. SALTONSTALL, to the retention of 
a vast multitude of Republicans in office, to the pub- 
lication of the letter to Mr. EaTon on the morning of 
the meeting of the Democratic Convention in New 
York, and to the President’s earnest desire to secure 
the assistance of Mr. CODMAN upon the Civil Service 
Commission. Do these critics see no evidence of an 
honest and firm purpose in the very insurrection of 
his party sentiment against him, which they them- 
selves declare to be so general and powerful that it 
will be resistless ? Do they see no proof of his patri- 
otism and courage in reform in the expression of per- 
sonal confidence in him whichis sogeneral even among 
Republicans who voted against him? Let us clear 
our minds of cant. No man who comprehends civil 
service reform, who understands the circumstances 
which surround the President, and who has watched 
his course upon the subject during the nine months 
of his administration, will doubt either his conviction 
or his constancy, or the fact that he has done very 
much more to promote it than any President before 
him. Should his own party refuse to sustain him, 
while the Republican party denounces him, who could 
reproach him for abandoning reform, as President 
GRANT abandoned it when the Republicans refused 
support and the Democrats sneered? The Republican 
who prefers such a promise of reform as that of the 
late Republican Convention in New York to the 
sturdy fidelity in action of the President—conceding 
all inconsistencies--may be a good Republican parti- 
san, but he is not a friend of reform. A party of 
such partisans would no more establish and enforce 
civil service reform than a party of Castle Garden 
Union savers of 1850 would have overthrown the 
slave power. 





THE ADIRONDACK QUESTION. 


THE success of the movement for the preservation 
of Niagara was an illustration of the existence of a 
public spirit in New York which ought to be strong 
enough to follow up the good work of the Niagara 
reservation by saving the springs of the Hudson 
River. The Adirondack question is one of the most 
important topics which will come before the Legis- 
lature. It is not one of ‘‘sentiment,” in the ordi- 
nary sense, but it is of the utmost practical value. 
There is no doubt that the supply of water in a great 
part of the river system of the State depends upon 
the sources in the Adirondack wilderness. There is 
equally no doubt that hundreds of the smaller streams 
which once flowed freely in the driest summers have 
been dried up. The exhaustion keeps pace with the 
destruction of the forests, and the protection of the 
forests, therefore, is now one of the chief public in- 
terests of the State. The subject has been elaborate- 
ly considered in official reports and in legislative de- 
bates, and the appointment of a commission was 
authorized by the last Legislature. But a wise set- 
tlement of the question requires general familiarity 
with the facts, and a decided expression of intelligent 
opinion to the Legislature. 

The Adirondack wilderness is a tract of some 8000 
square miles of mountainous or hilly country, rising 
sometimes to a height of more than 5000 feet above 
the sea. It was formerly covered with forests, and 
filled with ponds, lakes, and springs, and the soil was 
a kind of huge sponge always saturated with water. 
So long as the forests stand, the water will flow, but 
the timber cutting and burning of forest tracts has 
made so vast an area of desolation that the evil re- 
sults are already apparent. Those who have wrought 
the mischief are not especially blameworthy, for, like 
other people, they have been busily intent upon pre- 
sent profit, and if their methods are wasteful and 
destructive, they are only like those of farmers at the 
West in the last generation, who thought merely of 
the immediate result. After the timber is gone it is 
nobody’s interest to care for the useless land, and 
where attempts at cultivation have been made they 
have ended only in rendering the land incapable of 
producing its only possible crop—the trees. The pro- 
cess of devastation must be somehow arrested if we 
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would not see the great water supply exhausted, anq 
it is a great mistake to suppose that there is a vast 
region of forest yet remaining which is inaccessible 
to destruction. The arrangements for transporta- 
tion are already such as to prove that no part of th 
wilderness will long remain untouched. 

There are protective laws, but their enforcement js 
almost impracticable. No inquiry can ever detoy. 
mine the origin of the fires. They are always acci. 
dental, so far as testimony can show, and the State 
has so long neglected its duty to its own property that 
nobody is likely voluntarily to assume to discharr. 
that duty. It is the conclusion of the shrewdest «jy. 
servers, as it is of good sense, that if the forests a). 
ever to be preserved, the work must be largely accom. 
plished by the people of the region. If they are jot 
only indifferent to the preservation, but hostile to it 
the task would be hopeless. Moreover, it would be use. 
less to provide for any considerable enlargement of the 
forest property of the State or for extension of State su. 
pervision until some efficient system of supervision 
has been applied to the care of lands which are a]. 
ready owned by the State. The general outline of 
such a system was presented in the report of the com- 
mission to the last Legislature. The boundaries of | 
the State lands should be clearly defined, that tres- 
passers may not plead ignorance, and wanton vivla- 
tions of the State property rights should be vigorous. 
ly prosecuted. The general system of supervision 
should be made comprehensive, coherent, and effect- 
ive, and particular care should be exercised with re- 
gard to fires. The reversion of lands to the State by 
non-payment of taxes, and the acquisition of lands 
practically surrounded by State property, should be 
provided for, and Mr. J. B. HARRISON, whose thought- 
ful papers upon the subject, based upon personal ob- 
servation, are among the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the discussion, is of opinion that the most ef- 
ficient agency would be the residence in the region 
and the constant contact with the inhabitants of some 
man or men thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
and heartily interested in it, who would instruct and 
stimulate the people in preserving the region in which 
they live. The question is most interesting and most 
important, and the Legislature will neglect a great 
duty if it expires without some serious effort at its 
solutibn. 


, RIEL. 


THE execution of RIgL in Canada is an important 
event, because he seems to be accepted by the French 
Canadians as their representative. He was a half 
breed Indian, who led an insurrection of those who, 
by common consent, seemed to have had wrongs for 
which redress was practically denied. The general 
principles which govern such situations would seem 
to have been applicable in this instance. There was 
a conviction of remediless wrong strong enough to 
produce an armed insurrection. All who took part 
in it risked their lives in battle to maintain their 
view. One hundred and seventy years ago the Earl 
of Derwentwater and his associates did the same in 
Scotland. They were defeated, arrested, tried, and 
executed. They were unquestionably guilty of high 
treason. They took the risk, knowing the peualty, 
and they lost both their cause and their heads. But 
their execution was a question of expediency. It is 
certainly doubtful whether it was sound policy then. 
It is not in the least doubtful that it would not be 
sound policy now. 

It is true that one such movement is not precisely 
like another. But the general principle is the same, 
so far as the capital punishment of political offenders 
is concerned. The recent letter of Mr. DEPEW’s in 
regard to ANDREW JOHNSON’S desire to bring JEFFER- 
son Davis and other Confederate leaders and soldiers 
to the scaffold shows that the old feeling still lingers. 
The crime of treason is plainly defined in the Const 
tution, and of the acts of Davis and the Confederates 
there was no doubt. Still it would not have been 
wise to hang any one—and why? Because there was 
an honest difference of political opinion, and a brave 
risk of life to maintain it; and if men are to be hung 
for treason of that kind, they will be hung for con 
structive treason, and we shall have either anarcly 
or despotism. The man who goes into open battle 
for his opinion is not a criminal like the burglar or 
the assassin who shoots the master of the house wlien 
he awakens. 

Although, therefore, those who violate the law 
incur the penalty of treason, yet modern opinion '5 
strongly opposed to the exaction of the penalty of 
death. It is, however, conceivable that the situation 
of a country may be such that the infliction of the 
penalty may seem to be expedient. If, for instance, 
in Canada, the decided English feeling toward RiEL 
was that of ANDREW JOHNSON toward JEFFERSON 
Davis, and refusal to inflict the lawful punishment 
might have led to a dangerous alienation of English 
sympathy from the existing government, so that «” 
alternative was presented of the hostility either of the 
English or the French population, it is obvious that 
the authorities might have concluded that the public 
welfare demanded the execution. Generally, how- 
ever, such a decision is discredited by the final event. 
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The policy which follows summary suppression of an 
insurrection by investigation and redress of wrongs 
and clemency to leaders is not a policy suspected of 
cowardice or feebleness. It is the policy of assured 
strength, at once wise and humane. 





THE SULTAN AND THE CZAR. 


A war between Servia and Bulgaria would not be 
of general importance, but a war between Austria and 
Russia would be of the utmost gravity. That is the 
reason that the hostilities between the two Danubian 
provinces command universal attention, and that a 
Conference of the great powers is now sitting at Con- 
stantinople. The real situation on the Balkan penin- 


-sula is really Europe against Russia. The chief po- 


litical question in Europe is the advance of Russia 
toward the Mediterranean and the expulsion of the 
Sultan from the Bosporus by the Czar. The appar- 
ently unnatural alliance of sympathy between Turkey 
and England is due to English opposition to Russian 
extension toward the south, while Austria, relinquish- 
ing the hope of supremacy in central Europe, turns 
toward the Augean and the Mediterranean at Salonica. 

This policy brings Russia and Austria into rivalry, 
and the general sympathy of Europe is with Austria. 
Indeed, the situation strongly revives the hopes of 
forty years ago, when a great Hungarian or Magyar 
empire seemed to be possible. The Hungarian influ- 
ence is the most powerful in the Austrian imperial 
confederation. The race is enthusiastic and enduring, 


and a general contest in southeastern Europe would 


not necessarily result in the victory of Russia, although 
the extraordinary organization and remarkable lead- 
ership of the Russian forces give Russia a great ad- 
vantage. Thus far everything is tentative, and the 
actual position is obscure. The general feeling seems 
to be that Servia’s attack is premature. This is due 
to the conviction that the interest of the provinces as 
against the Turk is essentially the same, and that hos- 
tility between Servia and Bulgaria is naturally agree- 
able to the Porte. The Servian attack also stimulates 
an appeal from some quarter to Russia, and it has been 
made already by Roumania, Which lies to the north 
of Bulgaria, across the Danube.: This appeal furnishes 
a pretext for Russian intervention. 

The situation is deeply complicated by the religious 
question. The religious enemy of the Danubian states 
is the Sultan, and the Czar is their religious friend. 
It is but a very few years since the Turkish oppres- 
sions in Bulgaria aroused Europe, and Mr. GLADSTONE 
led the English opposition to the English alliance with 
the Turk. The religious feeling is the strongest in 
all such conflicts, and if, as the Danubian statesmen 
probably suppose, practical absorption either by the 
Sultan or the Czar is the ultimate fate of the country, 
they would incline to the home of their religious faith 
rather than to the seat of the fiercest enmity of their 
faith. Meanwhile there has been already severe fight- 
ing between the Servians and the Bulgarians, and the 
two countries are thoroughly stirred. The Confer. 
ence still sits deliberating upon the status quo. But 


’ as the fire is already set, it is impossible to predict its 


course or its extent. The political and religious im- 
pulses involved are not the same, and for the present 
nothing more can be done than to await the emerging 
of the definite lines of the conflict. 





CHARITY MADE EASY. 


In the Thanksgiving and Christmas season the generous 
heart naturally turns to the poor and forlorn, and among 
the methods of practical charity none is simpler and easier 
than the gift of books, magazines, illustrated papers, novels, 
and stories, for distribution in hospitals and other institu- 
tions supported either by the State or by private charity. 

This form of generosity, indeed, works a kind of miracle. 
You squeeze the orange for yourself, and yet there remains 
as much juice for your neighbor. It is the happy solution 
of the problem that vexes the young person, how both to 
eat your cake and have it. The institutions contain in- 
mates of all ages, nationalities, creeds, and intelligence, and 
no good book or magazine can come amiss. 

The appeal is made by the ladies of the Committee of the 
State Charities Aid Association, No. 21 University Place, 
where contributions may be sent, and the ladies desire that 


the generous givers should understand that as the appeal 


is for charity, they will enjoy the privilege of paying the 
expressage upon packages which they send to the office. 
The committee willingly serves as the intermediary of gen- 
crosity, but the giver he pays the freight. 





FORWARD. 


_ THE National Civil Service Comniission has wisely de- 
cided not to regard the opening of the whole eligible list in 
the late weighers’ examination as a precedent. That ex- 
amination is to be considered as exceptional. Fortunate- 
ly, although the whole list was opened, the selection was 
governed by section 1754 of the revised statutes, which 
#lves a preference to soldiers disabled in the service. It 
was @ happy coincidence that the candidate who stood 
highest in the examination was also a worthy and disabled 
soldier, and he was promptly appointed. 

No one who is familiar with all the facts in regard to this 
*xamination has had the least doubt of the President’s 
fidelity to the principles that he professes, nor is there any 
Treason whatever to question the equal sincerity of the new- 
ly appointed members of the Commission. The attempt 
Was made to associate the appointment of the Democratic 


. 
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members with an effort to overthrow the reformed system: 
It is enough to say that Mr. TRENHOLM is known to the 
active friends of reform as one of their trustiest allies in 
the Southern States, while Mr. EpGERTON is warmly com- 
mended by the leading reformers in Indiana. The comical 
theory that the President has called them to Washington 
to aid him in undermining the reformed system while pre- 
tending to enforce it is, of course, merely abuse of the 
plaintiff's attorney. 

A striking indication of the progress of the reform cause 
is the publication of a pamphlet by GeorGE S. BERNARD, 
consisting of letters originally contributed to the Index- 
Appeal in Petersburg, Virginia. Mr. BERNARD discusses the 
whole question in a clear and popular manner, which can 
not fail to be of the highest use in correcting misapprehen- 
sion and in showing the simple common-sense of the move- 
ment. The entire opposition to the reform consists in 
falsehood and ridicule, and the Mikado and Pinafore wisdom 
of the assertion that clerks and weighers and postmasters 
ought to be Democrats in order to aid the Administration 
in carrying out Democratic principles. .The more sensible 
view is that political principles are to be commended to 
public approval and parties to be maintained by embody- 
ing the principles in legislation and by giving the country 
honest, economieal, and efficient goverument. 


THE PROPOSED FIFTH AVENUE RAILROAD. 


THE attack upon Fifth Avenue in the effort to obtain a 
franchise for a railroad is one which, by threatening the 
sole remaining carriage drive to Central Park, concerns not 
only the citizens of New York, but the vast number of vis- 
itors from all parts of the country. The project will be 
pushed, doubtless, with determination, but it will be no less 
resolutely resisted. It is an attempt seriously to injure one 
of the finest and best known streets in the city, not because 
there is any public desire for such a road, or because the 
residents upon the street ask for it, but because insatiable 
speculators think that it may be made profitable for them. 

The residents and property owners upon the avenue are 
already actively engaged in opposing the project. They 
are the natural leaders of an opposition in which every cit- 
izen of New York is interested who is not willing to see the 
finest parts of the city sacrificed to the greed of speculators. 
Access to Central Park is already secured by elevated roads 
immediately parallel to Fifth Avenue, and for the conven- 
ience of passengers upon that avenue the residents favor a 
line of stages. Many of the largest property holders are 
already subscribers to the Fifth Avenue Transportation 
Company (limited), which will supply every necessary ad- 
ditional convenience for travel upon the avenue, and there 
is no good reason of public advantage to be alleged for the 
construction of the railroad. 

A strong petition of protest, signed by some of the most 
substantial citizens and largest tax-payers of New York, 
will be presented to the city authorities. The signers are 
men who have a very large stake in the prosperity of the 
city, and whose opinion upon any question of what is call- 
ed improvement is entitled to most careful and respectful 
consideration. The question is not merely whether the 
speculators will agree to pay for a franchise, but whether 
the public necessity or corvenience requires that such a 
franchise should be sold, and whether experience shows 
that, if it be sold, the buyers will be likely to pay. The 
projected railroad is a proposition seriously to injure--and 
to injure without reason—one of the most beautiful parts 
of the city. Its success would be a misfortune, and there 
ought to be public spirit enough in the community to de- 
feat the conspiracy. 








‘* CASTERBRIDGE.” 


Mr. THomas Harpy, the author of Far from the Madding 
Crowd, is always sure of an audience, and justly holds a 
high place among living novelists. He begins with the 
new year in HaRPER’S WEEKLY the publication of a new 
story, The Mayor of Casterbridge, which is understood to be 
a faithful picture of an old English town which is to-day 
substantially unchanged from what it was at the date of 
the story, some forty years ago. 


Mr. Harpy ‘is a resident of Dorchester, the capital of . 


Dorset, in England, an interesting and handsome town, 
dating from the Roman times, and still showing remains of 
the Roman walls. This town is shrewdly suspected by 
those who have seen the proofs of the new story to be the 
original from which Casterbridge is painted. Dorchester 
in old England is a bourne of constant pilgrimage from 
Dorchester in New England, and it has been lately stated 
that General GRANT’s family, although originally Scotch, 
came to America from Dorchester. 

The new story will be illustrated from sketches specially 
drawn upon the spot, and to the readers of Mr. Harpy’s 
tales the announcement of another work is the promise of 
@ very great pleasure. 





AN UNWISE RULE. 


THERE is a by-law of the Musical Protective Union in 
this city which makes a residence of six months in this 
country a necessary condition of membership, and all mein- 
bers are forbidden to play in public with musicians who 
are not members, under penalty of fine for two offenses and 
of expulsion for a third. This by-law of course tends to 
repel new musicians from coming to the city, and under its 
operation, if the first of living violinists, Joacim, should 
arrive in New York, the resident musicians who are mem- 
bers of the Union could not play with him. 

Mr. Tuomas recently engaged an oboe-player of distine- 
tion to take part in the Popular Concerts. The Union has 
levied a fine of $10 upon every member who played with 
him. Mr. THOMAs offered to employ any competent,substi- 
tute whom the Union should suggest. But the Uvion de- 
clined, and Mr. THoMas very properly took out a ¢emporary 
injunction to prevent the Union from enforcing its rule. 

It is surprising that intelligent mep should be willing to 
submit voluntarily to such ® restraint +f just and desirable 
individual freedom of action «« that which is imposed by 
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the rule in question. It isan attempt to ereate a monopoly, 
and the operation and result of such monopely are well il- 
lustrated by this incident. It prevents the proper musical 
development of the city; it deprives the public of the bene- 
fit of the greatest special musical skill; and it is a blow at 
their own interest struck by the members of THoMAs’s or- 
chestra, who are also members of the Union. The success 
of the concerts depends upon the quality of the perform- 
ance, which is weakened by. the operation of the rule. 





PERSONAL, 


Tue Rev. H. R. Hawets’s misfortune in being robbed of $300 
in a Boston hotel, the proceeds of his lectures in Canada, recalls a 
similar calamity that befell Professor Tynpat, who, while at a 
New York hotel, was robbed of $400 in gold, the entire net pro- 
ceeds of his scientific lectures in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, so that when he began to lecture in this city he 
had not gained a dollar. 

—It now appears that the able letters from the Servian Minis- 
ter which awakened so much interest on the part of the readers 
of English newspapers last month were really written by his wife, 
an American lady of much cultivation and force of character. 
Lady Ranpotrn CuurcHILL’s recent, successful exploits in the Par- 
liamentary canvass of her husband are still fresh in the public 
memory. These are by no means the only illustrious cases in which 
the American woman has left her impress upon European politics. 

—Considerable amusement has been created at the Astor Li- 
brary by the published announcement that two hundred books 
were taken from that institution by a wealthy man, and found only 
after his death, and that “‘a well-known clergyman retained a 
book belonging to the same library twenty-three years.” There is 
not the slightest truth in these statements. The only instance in 
which a reader has abused his privileges of late was that of the 
man who was sent to the penitentiary for titree months for cutting 
# picture out of a book. Mr. Rossrins Lirtiz; the Superintendent, 
often has found occasion to express privately to his friends his 
gratification at the fact that the public do not abuse the confidence 
of the trustees of the library. 

—Mr. Harry Fenn, the artist, who has been making a Southern 
trip with Mr. Joun Burrovuaus, the author, has been seriously il! 
at Louisville, Kentucky, and has received the kindly ministrations 
of the nuns of that city. 

—Mr. Witt14m Braprorp, after painting many scenes from life 
in the polar regions, is now describing that life from the platform 
of the lyceum, with the aid of stereopticon views obtained by him- 
self, Lieutenant GregLy, and the Greriy relief expedition, and 
also with the aid of some sweet and plaintive old songs sung from 
behind a screen by Miss Rusy Sincrarr, and gathered-from old 
Danish books, and through the kindness of the Danish Consul in 
Greenland. 

—A suceessful New York novelist said the other day: ‘“ Before 
my first novel was published I was troubled with apprehensions 
as to how the critics would treat it. Now that my fifth novel has 
appeared, I do not care in the least what they say.” It is said 
that Mr. Juttan Hawtnorne makes it a point not to read reviews 
of his works, and Mr. Wittiam Brack has publicly declared that, 
in his judgment, he knows better how to write than his critics do. 

—Lord Raypotrn Cuurcnite announces that he has a constitu- 
tional objection to strong language, and Lord Rosxpery, according 
to the Spectator, is'a man of the world, and not in the least ad- 
dicted to screaming, while Lord Ipprs.eren declares that a person 
may not be able to make himself a poet, “and Iam sure we would 
all join in praying that he may never try.” 

—Lord Tennyson, in discussing the subject of “ Vastness,’’ 
asks : i 

“What is it all, if we all of us end in .- 
being our own corpse-coffins at last, 
Swallowed in vastness, lost in silence, 
drowned in the depths of a meaningless Past ? 
What but a murmur of gnats in the a 
or a moment’s anger of bees in their hive?” 
The answer to this question has not yet been published. 

—The author of the Greville Memoirs bound himself in early 
life, under the heaviest penalties, never to do anything he did not 
like, and in later life declared that he had had all the facilities 
for spending his time among the cultivated and wise, or among 
the dissipated, foolish, and ignorant, but confessed “ with shame 
and sorrow” that by far the largest proportion of his time had 
been wasted on and with the latter. 

—Mr. H. F. Farxy, of Cincinnati, whose name and work are well 
known to the readers of Harper’s WEEKLY, has won a prize’ at 
the autumn exhibition of water-colors by the American Art Asso- 
ciation, with a picture representing a subject from Indian life. 
The prizes, four in number, of $250 each, were awarded by the 
votes of visitors, and the other prize winners were Messrs. GzorGe 
H. Suitiie, F. K. M. Renn, and W. Hamitton Gipson. 

—After nineteen years of exile in Siberia the Russian novelist 
and revolutionist CHERNICHRVSKY was visited by a traveller, who 
tells a touching story of the dread still hanging over him. Ma- 
dame CHERNICHEVSKY entered the room, and, with a hasty move- 
ment of solicitude, threw her arms around her husband as if to 
shield him from impending evil, tears the meanwhile choking her 
utterance. He gently unclasped her hands, stroked her forehead 
caressingly, and having uttered a few words of affectionate conso- 
lation, kissed her. “She is so afraid,” said Cugrnicuevsky, in 
explanation. 

—The promulgation of the contents of private journals often 
disturbs the reputation of the famous, and now we are told that 
Mrs. Suppons was always a dull woman in conversation, and that 
she spoke very slowly, as if declaiming a set speech. One day in 
her deliberate manner she said to a gentleman at dinner, “I am 
very ignorant, but I thirat for information ; pray what fish is that ?”’ 

—Cunar.es Dickrns’s danghter Mamie relates that she was often 
in the room with her father when he was composing his books, 
and that he acted his characters in the process of creating them, 
literally living in his works while writing them, and turning his 
creations into breathing realities, with whom he wept and with 
whom he rejoiced. 

—The present trustees of the Peabody Edpcation Fund are 
Roserat ©. Wintruror, Hamuton Fish, Witutam Aiken, WILLIAM 
M. Evarts, A. H. H. Sruart, Chief Justice Morrison R. Warre, 
Right Rev. H. B. Wairrte, Henry R. Jackson, Tazoporr Lyman, 
Rutagrrorp B, Hayes, Tuomas C. Mannine, Ayruony J. Drexet,, 
Samugt A. Green, James D. Porter, J. Pierront Moran, and 
President CLevELAND. 

+The ladies at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, have recently been in 

over a visit from Witp Hoa, the celebrated Cheyenne 
7 who, they feared, was contemplating an. attack upon the 
fort in case the trouble with the Cheyennes in Indian Territory 
was not adjusted. There are only forty-eight soldiers at the fort, 
pending the arrival of the Ninth Cavalry, and Wiip Hoe was the 
chief of the band of one hundred Indians who in 1879 massacred 
the guards and fifteen other soldiers, and were slaughtered in the 
buttes back of the fort. He is now at the head of another band in 
the neighborhood, who cherish a very active feeling of revenge. 
Whenever their squaws come near the fort they shriek loudly and 
tear their hair in token of their hostility. 
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THE LATE. HORACE B. CLAFLIN.—Psorocrarurp py Freperioxs.—(See Page 775.) 


EX-SENATOR WILLIAM SHARON. 


Wiuttiam Suaron, who died in San Francisco on November 138, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, was a native of Smithfield, Ohio- 
His father was a farmer of modest means. At the age of seven- 
teen young SHaron invested a small sum in a flat-boat and its 
cargo, and started for New Orleans. The boat was wrecked on 
the voyage, and he returned to the farm. Four years later he be- 
came a student at Athens College, and at the age of twenty-three 
he entered the law office of Epwin M. Stanton, who afterward be- 
came Secretary of War. 

The excitement caused by the discovery of gold in California led 


THE REV. FRANCIS PIGOU, D.D. 


young SHaron to join the pioneers of ’49. After fifteen years of 
varying but at no time brilliant success the late Wittiam C. 
Ratston procured for him the position of agent of the Bank of 
California in Virginia City, Nevada. This was the turning-point 
in his life. Early information concerning rich deposits of ore in 
the great Comstock Lode enabled him to make investments that 
were wonderfully profitable. It is said that in six months. he 
cleared $15,000,000. When the suicide of Ratston threatened to 
break down the great bank whose affairs he had directed, Mr. 
SHaron supported the institution with his entire fortune. In 1875 
he built the Palace Hotel. After the death of Ratston he became 
the possessor of Belmont, a charming country-seat. 


THE LATE SENATOR SHARON. 


Mr. SHaron was elected a Senator of the United States from 
Nevada in 1875, and he served a full term of six years as a Repub. 
lican. The cares of business allowed him to spend very little time 
in Washington. Mrs. SHaron died some years ago, leaving one 
son, FREDERICK, and one daughter, FLorENcE, who became the wife 
of Sir Tuomas Hesketu. In his last days Mr. SHaron’s name was 
brought before the public by a remarkable suit for divorce, in 
which he was the defendant, and Miss Saran ALtura Hi. the 
plaintiff. Throughout the litigation and upon his death-bed he 
declared in the most solemn manner that she had never been his 
wife, and that he was the victim of persecution. He left his im- 
mense fortune to his two children. ; 





THE REV. R. B. RANSFORD, D.D.—Puorocrarnxp By SaRony. 
THE ADVENT MISSION OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN NEW YORK CITY.—[Sex Pace 778.] 
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MONASTERY NEAR THE EASTERN GATE OF MANDALAY. 


THE BRITISH WAR IN BURMAH.—Drawn sy Caantes Granam axp Locis Jovret, rrom Pootocrarns.—[Sez Pace 775.] 
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JESSUP’S TILDY. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 
L 

Ir was that winter when stout Mrs. Jessup 
came down to her bed with rheumatic fever. 
Dan’! Jessup, her husband, trying te get break- 
fast for himself and his old deaf brother Ike, 
swore a temperate “ Consarn it all!” then called 
out, “ Mariar, ’'m goin’ to Philadelphy to fetch 
an orphian.” 

“Ugh! umph! Deary goodness me!” groan- 
ed Mrs. Jessup, attentive only to her sufferings. 

So Dan’l was absent a couple of days; then one 
night entered the house followed by a slip of a 
girl. “Here, Mariar,” he said, “ I’ve brought the 
orphian.” 

“Ugh! umph!” answered Mrs. Jessup. “ Let’s 
see her.” 

Dan’! lifted off the girl’s shabby hat, and held 
up the kerosene lamp. E 

“ What’s yer name ?” asked Mrs. Jessup. 

“ Arethusa Chestnut, fourteen years old, No. 
827,” answered the “orphian’”’ promptly, but in 
a scared whisper. 

“ Found in a basket on Chestnut Street,” Dan’l 
explained, “and been brought up in institoo- 
shuns.” 

“Ugh! umph! She looks like our old mare 
Tildy, that died last year,” said Mrs. Jessup. 
“ She’s perfickly ridic’lous.” 

“Why, she do favor Tildy,” Dan’l yelled at 
old Ike, moving the light up and down before 
the stranger’s face. 

“She sartinly do,” answered Ike, in his qua- 
vering voice. “ Kinder ewe-necked, kinder long- 
featured; her eyes sot high into her head, and 
looks as if she hadn’t got horse-sense. She do 
sartinly favor Tildy.” 

Presently the new domestic was grappling 
with the mystery of the stove dampers, and be- 
fore long she brought Mrs. Jessup a bowl of 
palatable gruel. 

“Ugh! umph!” said Mrs. Jessup, as she drank 
it; “you ain’t no fool, but you are perfickly ridic’- 
lous, Tildy.” 

“ Yes ’m,” answered the girl, accepting the old 
mare’s name quite calmly. 

After six years of domestication there seemed 
no reason to revise the first judgment. Tildy, 
¢-own to be twenty years old, was a slab as to 
figure, had a bony forehead, imperceptible eve- 
brows, sparse hair, and a long upper lip. Mrs, 
Jessup had meanwhile hardly ceased from say- 
ing, “Ugh! umph!—deary goodness me!” for 
the rheumatism had become chronic, asthma had 
set in, and she was quite helpless. Still, in per- 
fect good faith, she used to say, whenever the 
Ketchums, or the Hulls, or any other neighbors 
dropped in, “I get through a sight of work, con- 
siderin’ my afflictions.” In fact, Jessup’s place 
looked so neat and well kept that the invalid 
was held as a kind of wonder. 

Becky L. Ketchum, talking to Becky F. Ketch- 
um as they came out of church one Sunday, re- 
marked, ‘‘ How smart Mrs. Jessup must be to do 
so much, and with that Tildy to hinder every- 
thing too!” 

Joel N. Ketchum put forth the opinion, as he 
erunched his last cardamom seed, “ That Tildy’s 
enough to scare the crows.” 

Just then the object of this compliment passed 
by,and struck out down the south road toward 
the Jessup farm. The back view of Tildy was 
not lovely; her shoulders were thin, her stride 
enormous, and her dress of a hideous purple with 
blue spots. The two Beckys burst into a loud 
laugh, and Joel N. fairly howled. 

“* Now here comes Lydie S. Hull and that splen- 
did house-painter Harry Halpine,” said Becky F., 
looking over her shoulder. “ What black cully 
hair he’s got, and what white teeth, and what ele- 
gant cravats he wears !” 

It should be explained that identity of name 
in Redbrook argued no recognizable kinship, for 
the place was almost made up of Ketchums and 
Hulls, who all clung to the same ancestral Becky 
or Joel or Amos. So the middle initial was tack- 
éd on with a euphonious result of which Red- 
brook was very proud. 

“Yes,” Becky L. went on; “and Lydie S. has 
got on her blue silk, with a new over-skirt.”’ 

Lydie Samantha Hull was the daughter of the 
richest farmer in Redbrook—a handsome, rosy- 
cheeked, fair-haired girl too, and one who could 
unravel the mysteries of that criss-crossed pat- 
tern sheet of the Fifth Avenue Fashion Guide, 
and create by its dots and-lines garments that 
thrilled Redbrook to its centre. At the moment 
she wore the celebrated Princess Maud dolman 
(pattern 3046), cut in blue cotton velvet, and her 
over-skirt was that dizzying combination known 
as “ the Clotilde with lambrequin loopings.” The 
young painter who came smiling and bowing by 
her side had been for the last month at work on 
her father’s new house, and was something en- 
tirely novel in that village. . It was Redbrook 
chivalry to maintain in public an indifferent as- 
pect toward the fair sex, so a girl was left to 
scramble into a wagon quite unaided, while her 
escort chewed a blade of grass and critically ob- 
served her struggles. Now Harry Halpine came 
from the city of New York, where he was be- 
lieved to move in the very highest circles of so- 
ciety, and his bearing toward ladies was a start- 
ling innovation—an innovation that, except for 
his skill as a banjo-player, had never been toler- 
ated by the youth of Redbrook. As he drew 
near, Joe} N. calied out, “Stop makin’ a monkey 
of yourself.” Then, remembering the festive 
twang of the banjo, he added, humbly, “‘ Come to 
the store to-morrow night—do.” 

“T shall spend the evening with Miss Lydie 
Samantha,” said Halpine, boldly, whereat Amos 
P. and Amos W. Hull, who had just joined the 
group, exchanged facetious winks. Lydie S., 
quite delighted, toyed with the fringe of her 
“ Princess Maud” dolman and lisped, 

“Ma says please wo’n’t you join our family 
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sukkle for Thanksgivin’ dinner, a week from 
Thursday ?” : 

“ With the greatest of pleasure, Miss Lydie 8.,” 
answered the glass of fashion. Then Joel N. 
tripped up Mr. Halpine’s heels, and the ready 
Halpine knocked Joel’s hat into the air. 

By this time Ma and Pa Hull having come up, 
Mrs. Hull, who talked without rhetorical pauses, 
said: 

“T really don’ know Mr. Halpine as we'd 
oughter expect you to eat with us on Thanksgiv- 
in’ when there don’t seem to be a tukkey fit to 
cook in all Redbrook along of a kind of a pip as 
took all the young uns last spring and them three 
at Jessup’s why they can’t be got for love or 
money though folks as farms only thutty acres 
ought to be glad to turn an honest penny and 
we're offerin’—” 

“You're worse nor a mill wheel. Shut up, 
Sarah B.,” interrupted Mr. Hull, dispassionately, 
this being his way of stopping his spouse when 
he wished to speak himself. “I’m willin’ ’— 
and he expectorated in the generous way that 
befitted a man who farmed three hundred acres 
—“T’m willin’ to pay twenty cents a pound for 
a pair of Jessup’s tukkeys.” 

A murmur of admiration went round, and Joel 
N. exclaimed, “ Gosh! that’s a big offer.” 

“Come, ladies and gentlemen,” said Halpine, 
“let’s all pile into a wagon, and take Jessup’s 
by storm.” 

As the boys and girls drove off, Mr. Hull re- 
marked to his wife, “That young Halpine has 
got spring in the heel. Why, he has saved up 
money; paid me cash yesterday for ten acres of 
good land.” 

“Then he’s certainly goin’ to settle down in 
Redbrook,” exclaimed Mrs. Hull, “and he’s think- 
in’ about our Lydie S. a better match I never see 
he with black cully hair and she with yellow 
braids and both such a taste in dress why that 
dolman Lydie S. has got on is—” 

“ You’re worse nor a mill wheel. Shut up, 
Sarah B.,”’ said Mr. Hull; but he remarked, medi- 
tatively, “ Nothin’ like spring in the heel.” And 
he looked pleased. 

When the party arrived at Jessup’s farm-house, 
all whooping and screaming in a highly rural and 
festive manner, the door was thrown open by 
Tildy, who still wore that Sunday dress, the ghast- 
ly combination of purple and blue. Mrs. Jessup, 
a monstrous mass of adipose, was wheezing and 
snorting in an arm-chair, and Lydie 8. greeted 
her with a compliment on the tidy housekeeping. 

“*Self-praise is no praise,’ as the sayin’ is,” 
answered Mrs, Jessup, rolling forward a little in 
her chair; “but I do get through considerable.” 

“Well,” said Lydie S., “we've come on busi- 
ness. Here’s Mr. Halpine, a gentleman from New 
York. He can speak for my pa.” 

“ Yes, ina’am,” and Mr. Halpine came forward 
with an easy swagger. ‘Mr. Hull desires his 
best compliments, and would like to purchase a 
brace of turkeys at twenty cents a pound.” 

Mrs. Jessup colored purple before such cere- 
monious elegance, yet to show she was accustom- 
ed to a courtly style, answered: “I desire my 
compliments back in return, and would be happy 
to accommodate ; but my bound girl Tildy owns 
them birds, and is just makin’ a fool of herself 
about them. Ain’t she, Dan’] 2” 

For Daniel Jessup had come in, and stood list- 
ening. He said, hospitably: ‘“ How are ye all? 
Pretty peart? Set. Make yourselves to home.” 
Then he declared: “ Tildy must be brought round 
about them fowls. You see, a man’s cart broke 
down before our door, and a basket of eggs was 
smashed in the jolt. ‘ Here, sis,’ says he, by way 
of a joke, ‘you can have ’em.’ But Tildy, when 
she came to wash out the basket, found three 
good tukkey eggs, and raised them nice young 
birds. Here, Tildy,” he called out. Tildy’s un- 
gainly figure and long expressionless face prompt- 
ly appeared in the kitchen door. ‘ Here, Tildy, 
you must sell them tukkeys. You'll have twenty 
cents a pound, and the money all for yourself, to 
buy a new dress with.” 

“They ain’t for sale,” answered Tildy, standing 
there in her hideous gown—a creature absolutely 
without one feminine grace. 

“Can’t we at least see them?” asked Lydie 
S., tittering. 

“ Bring ’em here,” ordered Jessup, imperative- 
ly; for he was anxious to oblige a great man like 
Farmer Hull. 

Tildy went to the door-step, and in a peculiar 
way called : “ Here, Jessie ; here, Lil; here, Ned.” 
Presently three glossy young turkeys, with a great 
deal of gobble and flutter, came hurrying to her 
feet. , 

“Good uns!” remarked Amos P. 

“T won’t have them killed,” said Tildy, as Jes- 
sie jumped up to peck at her fingers. 

“Pshaw!” cried Lydie 8.; “ what nonsense! 
My pa will be very mad—very mad indeed,” and 
she drew the “ Princess Maud” dolman about her 
in a high and haughty manner. 

“ Deary me!” wheezed out Mrs. Jessup from her 
chair. “Tildy, you’d ought to be ashamed to 
hold out against your betters that way. Give 
them fowls up, I say, this very minute—give ’em 
up. You're a ridic’lous thing. Ugh! umph! 
Deary goodness me! you’re a ridic’lous—a ridic’- 
lous—” Then she broke down in a coughing fit, 
and the culprit ran to her, supported her ponder- 
ous figure, held her lolling head, and finally laid 
her back against a pillow quite helpless. 

“ Now, then, Tildy,” said Jessup from the out- 
side, “ we’ve got to have them birds.” 

“They’re mine,” answered the girl, stalking 
up straight in front of him. 

“ Shucks !” shouted the farmer. “Joel N., just 
ketch them derned things and wring their necks.” 

“Pitch in, boys,” cried Amos P. “Head ’em 
off,” said Amos J.; and they began to chase the 
scared and fluttering fowls. 

Tildy drew back a few paces, stooped, the crea- 
tures came to her outstretched hands; then, fa- 
cing all the jeers and laughter, she said, in a loud, 


clear voice: “They love me; they trust me. 
Look here!” as Ned snuggled his foolish head 
into her hand. “No one shall lay a finger on 
them.” Then two spots of carmine came out 
upon her sallow cheeks, her eyes flashed, and still 
sheltering the fowls in her arms, she walked away 
with a fiercely graceful action that a tragedy 
queen might have envied. 

The village gentry kept silence until she disap- 
peared ; then, not knowing just what to do, they 
laughed. When they all piled into the wagon to 
go home, Joel N. remarked: “ Tukkeys wouldn’t 
be nowhere if Tildy could raise a young man to 
be fond of.” 

“ But she couldn’t,” said Lydie S., “for she’s 
uglier than sin.” 

“She’s a reg’lar ’natomy,” added one of the 
Beckys. 

“ By George!” exclaimed Halpine, “let's have 
some sport. I'll make love to Tildy—just cheat 
her, you know—and I'll wheedle those turkeys 
out of her yet.” 

“Oh, what fun!” screamed Lydie S. “ But 
Lor’! she can’t be made to think anybody would 
really care for her.” 

“ Leave it to me,” said Halpine, “ and I'll own 
those turkeys before Thanksgivin’ Day.” 

“Gosh!” cried Joel N., slapping his knee; 
“that’s the biggest joke ever got off in Red- 
brook. To go courtin’ Jessup’s Tildy! Ho! ho! 
Then let her down slam-bang, and say you’ve 
been foolin’ her. It’s splendid, Halpine—just 
splendid !” 

IL 

There was no time to lose; so the very next 
evening Halpine donned a tight frock-coat and 
a scarlet cravat; then, after entertaining the 
boys at the store for a while, he put up his ban- 
jo and announced, “ Now I’m going to court Jes- 
sup’s Tildy.” 

A shout arose so loud that it startled even 
deaf old Ike Jessup, who was struggling to grap- 
ple a kerosene can and shoulder a bag of flour. 

“ Here’s a good excuse for calling,” said Hal- 
pine. “T’ll take that for you, Ike.” Then, wink- 
ing violently, the painter swung out with both 
bag and banjo. As they approached the farm, 
Tildy came flying down the moon-lit garden path. 
Ike handed her the can, and said to the young 
man, “She can take that flour.” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied Halpine. “It’s too 
heavy for Miss Tildy.” 

She gave him a strange, quick look, her eve 
lingering an instant on his dark curls, and again 
on the bright cravat; then she seized the burden 
in a practical, accustomed way. 

“No—oh no,” said Halpine, half command- 
ingly, half caressingly, as he unclasped her thin, 
toil-worn hands—‘ no, Miss Tildy, not while 
there’s a strong man who is proud to help you.” 
The hands melted from under his touch, and 
Tildy made straight for the kitchen. 

Halpine entered the sitting-room, and soon re- 
marked to Mr. Jessup, “I’m idle for a few days, 
and can paint that new shed for you.” 

“ Obleeged to yer,” answered Mr. Jessup, dry- 
ly. ‘I can’t afford no paintin’.” 

“T won’t charge you a cent,” answered Hal- 
pine. 

“Sho! you don’t say so!” exclaimed the farm- 
er. “You're a first-rate young chap. Thank 
you. Sho!” 

Soon, however, Jessup crept off to bed, then 
Halpine produced his banjo. He played a bright 
prelude, half a dozen popular tunes, and by that 
time Mrs. Jessup had fallen fast asleep. Then he 
carefully turned his back toward the half-open 
door that led to the kitchen, touched a few silvery 
chords, and swung into the melody of an old love 
song. He listened, half turned his head, and be- 
gan to croon the words. After one verse some- 
thing came softly creeping toward him; it was 
Tildy, who had been sitting in the dark outside 
there. Halpine pretended to see nothing, but let 
out his tenor voice on the second verse. To be 
sure, the twang of the prolonged notes was exe- 
erable, and the roll of his r’s might make one 
shiver, but to Tildy’s untutored ear choiring an- 
gels could give nothing more enrapturing. He 
sang: 

“As summer waves that —_ at night 
Are stillest when they shine, 
Oh! thas my soul lies hushed in light 
Beueath the heaven of thine.” 

Tildy crept on and on until she stood right be- 
fore him, her eyes rapt, her hands tightly clasped 
together. He artfully changed the numbers. 

“Here, where the shadows softly lie, 
Under the elms and the evening sky— 
Here let thy trembling heart find rest; 
Come, love, come to a faithful breast.” 

Tenderly the last note was drawn out; then 
Halpine whispered, “ Do you like it, Tildy ?” 

“T didn’t know there could be anything so 
beautiful,” she breathed out, with a quivering 


sigh. 

eS Ah, Tildy !” he said, leaning toward her with 
an ardent gesture—“ Ah, Tildy !” 

She swayed a little, gave a low sob, covering 
her face with her hands, then turned and fled 
from the room. 

Halpine stared for a moment, but was soon on 
his way to Hull’s, where Lydie S. met him in a 
“Jessica basque” (pattern 2497), and with the 
question, “‘ How does it come on ?” ; 

“Fine,” was the answer. ‘I’ve been singing 
love songs to her.” 

“Oh! the idea!” screamed Lydie 8S. Then 
presently she asked, “ Are you going to build on 
the land you bought from pa?” 

“ Perhaps,” answered Halpine, “if I can get a 
pretty blue-eyed wife.” 

“Go ’way!” exclaimed Lydie S., with sweet 
consciousness, and took a seat beside him on the 
sofa. 

TI. 

Of course the painting of Mr. Jessup’s shed 
was undertaken betimes, and Halpine costumed 
himself earefully. A white cap showed off his 
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black hair; a heavy watch chain supplied rich- 
ness; an expanse of blue neck-tie supplied color 
For the first hour Tildy kept the house, so he 
went and leaned in the kitchen doorway, and 
stared at her while she persistently polished a tin 
— shir ho had a new idea, and said: 
‘Miss Tildy, I’m feeling dizzy to-day. : 
you hold the ladder ?” ies —— 

“Feelin’ dizzy?” cried Tildy, looking up in 
alarm. 

_ “Ah!” said the deceiver, with effective sad. 
ness, “we painters have to take great risks,” 

Tildy wiped her hands at once, and ran straight 
to the shed, where she laid hold of the ladder with 
a life-or-death grip. The pet turkeys by some in- 
stinct found out she was there, and came gobbling 
from a distant field to peck at her dress. As Hal. 
pine looked down at her he remarked, mentally 
“Well, that girl’s about as homely as they make 
’em,” but he entertained her untiringly. Once 
holding fast by the eaves, he pretended to stum. 
ble, and slyly kicked the ladder aside. Instantly, 
Tildy slipped her arm between the rounds, and 
by main strength forced it under his feet again, 
crying out in terror. 

Halpine laughed behind his hand, but assured 
her: “There! it’s all over now. Just a passin’ 
spasm like.” But after that the girl’s eyes never 
left him for an instant. 

Old Ike at last began to split wood near by, 
but with such complaining groans and such 
glances toward Tildy that she said to Halpine: 
“Can’t you rest awhile? I must help Ike.” 

Halpine sat watching her as she took the axe 
from the old man’s hand, told him where his pipe 
lay ready filled, and sent him trotting off com- 
fortably to the house. After a while Jessup 
came home, threw the ox-goad down, and called 
out, “ Tildy, the cattle.” Then she unyoked the 
great brutes, who thrust their noses in her hand 
confidingly, and followed her to the barn in pro- 
cesgion, with the old dog, the house cat, the chick- 
ens, and the impudent, spoiled turkeys, that actu- 
ally rode on her shoulders, and to each creature 
she gave some word, some look, some assuring 
touch. Then Tildy went in to cook the dinner, 
and while the men ate, she shook up Mrs, Jessup, 
and fed her with some special delicacy. 

“Ugh! Umph!” said the invalid. ‘We must 
bustle about smart this afternoon, Tildy.” Then, 
feeling herself a brisk housekeeper, she dozed off 
to sleep. 

Tildy had her sleeves rolled up for scrubbing, 
when Halpine noticed her arm, and said to him- 
self that it resembled a jointed broomstick. But 
he saw, too, that it bore a great swollen bruise, 
and asked her kindly, “How did that come?” 
The poor girl hastily pulled down her sleeve and 
gave no answer,but Halpine remembered the trick 
with the ladder, and knew well enough that she 
carried that cruel mark for his sake. 

In the evening, when he entered the store, the 
first words he heard were from some Redbrook 
blade. ‘Bet yer half a dollar he can’t fascer- 
nate Tildy so she'll give up them tukkeys.” 

“Tl take that bet,” yelled Joel N., and tossed 
all his small change on the counter. 

“ Bet yer seventy-five cents he don’t get ’em in 
time for Than’sgivin’,” was another offer freely 
taken by Halpine’s admirers. 

“‘Pshaw! he may bring other birds just to cheat 
us,” was somebody’s suggestion. 

‘Fellers,” cried Joel N. in great excitement, 
and springing upon a soap box, “ Harry Hal- 
pine, of New York city, isa trump. He won't go 
back on friends who have put up money on him. 
Say, Halpine, we’ve got to see that girl hand over 
the fowls. Why can’t you hide us in Jessup’s 
barn ?” 

“Yes! yes!” said a dozen voices. ‘“ Promise 
that.” 

“ All right,” answered Halpine, confidently ; “I 
promise.” Then the halves and quarters were 
slapping down in reckless profusion. 


Zz. 

With so much hanging upon success, Mr. Hal- 
pine found it advisable to use the irresistible in- 
fluence of a bright purple cravat, the effect of 
which he noted at once in Tildy’s fluttered man- 
ner as she glanced up from ironing. “Gra- 
cious !” was Halpine’s reflection, “ she’s homelier 
than ever this morning. How pale she is !”” 

Presently old Ike appeared with a dozen queru- 
lous demands. “Tildy, where’s my shoes ?” “ Til- 
dy, tie my neckercher.” “ Tildy, put on my coat.” 
Then he complained, “ Deaf as I be, Mariar kep’ 
me awake las’ night with her coughin’ and wheez- 
in’. Tildy jist lets her disturb the house.” 

“Did she set up last night ?” asked Halpine. 

“Set up!” replied Ike, angrily; “‘she sets up 
a’most every night; but why can’t she stop Ma- 
riar’s cough ?—that’s what I say.” 

It was a particularly busy day for Tildy, and 
not until twilight did Halpine miss the sound of 
her never-resting footsteps. He spied about, and 
found her in a.corner of the wood-shed, seated on 
a log, feeding and caressing those turkeys. She 
stroked their glossy backs, called them “ Poor 
Jess, pretty Lil, good old Ned,” and somehow 
she seemed not half so plain or so awkward in 
the company of creatures that appreciated her 
care and love. Halpine, who had stolen upon 
her, crept away unseen. 

But time was being lost, and in the evening it 
seemed necessary to hasten matters by means of 
that banjo again. Tildy was alone, busily darn- 
ing stockings, but from the first chord that Hal- 
pine struck, the needle came more and more slow- 
ly. He posed after the model of the lover in a 
travelling show, and now and again the helpless 
girl stole a glance at his dark curls, the color on 
his cheek, or his silky mustache. At last, after 
due preluding, he fell into a song in which he ad- 
jured some fair creature, 


** Leave me not to die of love.” 


Tildy’s work dropped in her lap, and Mr. Halpine 
felt that she was at the mercy of his fascinations. 
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» took her hand ; it was particularly bony and 

ie «adios but be said, softly, ‘‘ Do you love me, 
gies 

er cried the poor thing, more in anguish 

than delight, “ who could help it? a ecethien 

Halpine patted the callous palm, an pare : 
with peculiar gusto, “Why, do you see anything 
in partic’lar about me, Tildy ? 2 

“Yes,” she replied, breathlessly; “you are so 
handsome, 80—80 wonderful, and so good ! 

The fellow rather started at the last word, and 
if he had a conscience, it must have spoken ; but 
he went on presently, “I’m very much in love 

° ss 4 id he 
api Said Tildy; “I’m not worthy of you. 
I'm homely and ridic’lous, - You ought to marry 
the best and beautifulest girl ever was born, and 
she wouldn’t be half good enough. H 

Halpine hung his head a little before her belief 
in his uprightness, for he had been careful ‘to 
avoid all mention of marrying. Then he ‘said, 
boldly, “ Come, Tildy, come, give me a kiss. 

She rose and drew away from him ; then, meet- 
ing his eyes, bravely and seriously, answered, 
«[ve got no right to take what belongs only to 
your promised wife.” f ; ; ; 

” Silently Mr. Harry Halpine picked up his banjo 
and silently he left her. 


Vv. 


The next move in the game was the adoption 
of a black cravat and deep melancholy. When- 
ever his victim appeared, Halpine fell into atti- 
tudes of grief and desolation ; sometimes sitting 
perfectly rigid and gazing at the ground, some- 
times sitting perfectly limp and gazing at no- 
thing. Tildy came and went as usual, in her 
unceasing toil; yet with anxious eyes she watch- 
ed Halpine, who sighed profoundly whenever he 
caught her looking. At last she came and asked, 
simply : 

Are you in trouble? Can I help you?” 

“Trouble enough,” replied Halpine. “ A mon- 
ey matter is weighing upon me. The fact is, ’m 
in need of six or eight dollars. Id sell my watch, 
but that was a present from my poor mother.” 
*«Then,” said Tildy, “you’re not rich, as they 
say in the village.” 

“No, I’m a poor man. Well, there’s only 
one way out of this trouble; I must sell my 
banjo. Oh, Tildy, it will be awful hard to part 
with that.” 

For the first time she came near to him volun- 
tarily; her eyes wére brimming with tears, and 
she laid a hand on his arm, with the words, “I 
can help you.” 

“Nonsense!” he answered, “ You're poor as I 
am. Ah! the banjo must go. No more pleasant 
evenings with my old friend; no more comfort 
after my day’s work. Oh, Tildy, it just hurts 
me to part with that dear old banjo!” 

“You shall never do it!” she cried, her plain 
face all glowing with goodness. ‘I’ve got some- 
thing that’s worth money.” 

“Oh no, my poor girl,” sighed the hypocrite. 

“1 have—I have.”. But her voice faltered a 
littlek—“ I’ve got my three turkeys.” 

“But, Tildy—” Halpine began, as if with some 
compuncetion, 

“Hush! ll give them to you to-morrow. 
Sell them, and you'll have the money.” ‘ 

“Bring them to me, then, in the barn, at dusk 
—say five o’clock.” 

“Yes,” she said; “and don’t be unhappy an- 
other instant.” ; 

When that evening Joel N. yelled out, “ Time’s 
goin’, Halpine—how about them tukkeys ?” the 
painter answered, “ You can all come to Jessup’s 
}arn at five o’clock to-morrow afternoon.” 

It was, however, somewhat to that young man’s 
credit that he went about next day without his 
airs and graces, but quite quietly, almost humbly. 
As to Tildy, she was calmer than usual, and 
smiled on him gently and assuringly. When, 
bout noon, he missed her for a few minutes, he 
knew where to look. With his eye. at a knot- 
hole, he could see her in the corner of the wood- 
shed, sitting with the three turkeys in her lap, 
they pecking at her hands, and she softly crying 
over them, 

Halpine kept up a pretense of work until near- 
lv five o'clock, then he heard a wagon coming on 
the road. At a little distance it stopped; then 
some shadows crept into the barn, and he fol- 
lowed them, Lydie §. exclaimed, “I shall die 
alaughin’.” And Joel N. informed him, “I’ve 
bet as much as twenty dollars on you.” The gay 
young painter pushed a dozen of them behind 
the half-open barn doors. Then he waited. Sharp 
on five o'clock Tildy’s thin figure emerged from 
the house. She came swiftly to where Halpine 
stood, and laying a burden across his arms, said, 

“There they are. Sell them.” 

hs What !” he exclaimed, “are they dead? Oh, 
Tildy, I didn’t mean you should kill them. I—I 
only wanted to—to—” 

“T didn’t kill them,” she interrupted, choking 
hack a sob. “T couldn’t. Ike done it-for me.” 
Then touching each one gently, she said, “ Here’s 
Ned, here's Jess, here’s Lil. Don’t think I grudge 
their lives to you. I’d do a thousand times as 
— "She turned to leave him, but something 
“ivcked her, something like smothered laughter 
coming from behind the barn door. 

What’s that?” she asked, sharply. 


“Only some stray geese cackling,” Halpine an-* 


“Wered, in @ loud voice, “ Tildy,” and he caught 
her about the waist, “I’ve seen how good you are, 
bow patient you are, how innocent, and how mod- 
“i. I wouldn’t give one of your little, thin, hard- 
Worked fingers for all the tich and handsome girls 
‘ver was born. Tildy, I began with makin’ game 
“! you, and I've ended with lovin’ you honest and 
‘"ie.” Before she could meet him with d 

bon or denial, he had borne her off to the ‘ 
“onuehow there was that in his eyes and voice 


Which she was compelled i 
could hardly falter —_ Wier cine 5 


“But Pm so ridic’lous.” 
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“Tve seen you, Tildy,” said her lover, ‘“ when 
you. were beautiful.” 


The next time Halpine sauntered into the store 
the boys looked very glum and dissatisfied. 

“What yer mean, anyway,” asked Amos P., 
“by not havin’ the fun out, and lettin’ Tildy down 
slam-bang ?” 

“T kept my promise,” said the painter. “You 
saw me get the turkeys, only I’m sorry the poor 
things were dead.” 

“But,” began Joel N., “that ridic’lous Til- 
dy is—” 

“Take care,” said Halpine, turning upon him 
with a glare in his black eyes; “ you’re a-men- 


_ tionin’ the girl that’s to be my wife.” 


When Mr. Harry Halpine settled down on the 
land bought from Farmer Hull, Lydie S., meeting 
him one day, remarked, sarcastically, “ I’ve heard 
tell your wife was named after an old mare.” 

“Yes,” he answered, coolly, looking her up and 
down, “ Eugénie mantilla” (No. 2207) and all— 
“ yes, she was named after a kind, faithful, gentle 
creature, and I’m proud of it.” For Halpine, un- 
der those gorgeous cravats, had a heart in the 
right place, after all. 

It was wonderful how Tildy, with the conscious- 
ness of being respected and loved, grew out of 
hér awkwardness ; and while nobody but her hus- 
band ever saw her look beautiful, many a stran- 
ger says, “She looks like goodness itself.” 





THANKSGIVING MARKETING. 


Tue Washington Market of to-day is not the 
Washington Market of old. It is a much fresher’ 
and more healthy-looking place than the old ram- 
shackle affair of former years. The Thanksgiv- 
ing Eve surroundings of Washington Market are, 
however, the same now as they have ever been. 
The buyers of turkeys and other Thanksgiving 
Day edibles swarm about it like bees around a 
hive, and jostle one another in its narrow pas- 
sageways. Big turkeys and little turkeys hang, 
cold in death, from rows upon rows of cruel 
hooks, their plump or skinny, white or pinkish, 
breasts decorated with little bright-colored ro- 
settes, in mockery of the pitiless fate that has 
already befallen them, and the cruel mutilation 
which is to overtake them on the morrow. Ducks 
and geese and chickens are piled in mounds on 
the zine-covered counters, and the carcasses of 
fallen deer hang from the hooks, while banks of 
green-topped celery and rosy-cheeked apples lend 
color to the scene. Small tradesmen fill up the 
spaces between the regular market stalls with ap- 
petizing stores of hares, rabbits, and other small 
game, and big butchers in iron-starched white or 
checked aprons move around like jolly warders 
ata fair. At the street corners outside of the 
market little rosy-cheeked girls, and old women 
whose cheeks are no longer rosy, sit behind huge 
baskets of oranges and apples. 

In this issue is published an interior view look- 
ing down one of the aisles of the big market 
building on the afternoon preceding Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. The evening rush has not yet set in. 
A few hours later, and the passageway will be al- 
most impassable, and there will be an indescrib- 
able confusion of sounds, as shrill-voiced women 
clamor for Thanksgiving bargains, and the vend- 
ers in the market cry forth the excellence of their 
wholesome wares, 








HORACE B. CLAFLIN. 


Horace Brignam CiaFiin, since the death of 
A. T. Stewart probably the most widely known 
dry-goods merchant in this country, died sudden- 
ly of apoplexy at his Fordham residence on Sat- 
urday, November 14. The stroke was received 
in the midst of a pleasant dinner party on the 
previous evening, when Mr. CiaFriin was in his 
usual good health, and he remained unconscious 
until his death, some twenty hours. He was born 
at Milford, M husetts, D ber 18,1811, his 
father being a general trader at that place. His 
boyhood life alternated between his father’s store 
and the village school, and on becoming of age 
he formed a partnership with a friend and took 
his father’s business. The little town affording 
a narrow field for their ambition, they removed 
to Worcester in 1834, and there built up a thriv- 
ing business by energy and enterprise. In 1843 
Mr. Cuar.in, feeling the need of the widest field 
for his efforts, came to New York with a capital 
of $30,000, and opened a wholesale dry-goods es- 
tablishment in Pine Street, in partnership with 
Wituiam H. Buck xezy, shortly after moving into a 
larger store in Cedar Street. The business grew, 
until, in 1851, it was transferred to the Trinity 
Building in Broadway, when Mr. Buck.ey retired 
from the firm, and his place was taken by Mr. Mgt- 
LEN. Sagacity and energy continued to build up 
the business, until, in 1860, it attained the remark- 
able dimensions for those times of $13,500,000. 
The copartnership was again changed in 1861, 
when the firm took possession of the enormous 
building since occupied by it on Worth Street. 
The commercial disasters following the battle of 
Bull Run forced it to a temporary suspension, but 
it met all liabilities, and was soon again under 
wonderful headway, building up its transactions 
to $70,000,000 or $80,000,000 a year. There was 





_another check after the panic of 1878, when the 


firm had to claim the indulgence of its vast body 
of business creditors, but since that time it has 
continued to carry on an immense and profitable 
wholesale trade, though its relative position has 
not been what it was before. The remarkable 
success of the establishment in its vast and com- 
plicated operations was due to Mr. CLar.in’s firm 
grasp of the details of the dry-goods trade, the 
confidence he inspired, and his skill in dealing 
with men, both those associated with him or in 
his employ and those who were his customers. 
Privately he was genial, kindly, and philanthrop- 
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ic, and averse to ostentation. ‘For years he had 
been a close friend of the Rev. Henry Warp 
Brrcuer, and a pew-holder at Plymouth Church. 
His home was in Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, and 
he had an out-of-town residence at Fordham, 
where he died. His wife, originally Anna Sancer, 
of Sherburne, Massachusetts; whom he married 
while in business in Worcester, survives him, and 
he leaves two sons, one of whom is a member of 
the firm of which be was the head. Personally 
Mr. Ciaviin was peculiarly alert, wiry, and active, 
quick-witted and jovial, and a pleasant compan- 
ion. In business he concentrated his activity into 
an intense application, and in private life permit- 
ted it to diffuse into a sparkling gayety which 
gave him complete relaxation. 





THE WAR IN BURMAGH. 


Tue war which has just begun in Burmah is 
the third and probably the last war between Eng- 
land and that country. ~ The first was'in 1824, 
and at its end the states of Tenasserim and Ara- 
can were left in English hands; the second Bur- 
mese war was in 1852, and resulted in the loss 
of what little remained on the coast, ineluding 
the important city of Rangoon, which has since 
been a valuable centre of British trade. British 
Burmah now comprises an area of about 100,000 
square miles, with 5,000,000 of inhabitants ; na- 


. tive Burmah is 500 miles long by 300 broad, and 


has about 3,000,000 of people inside its limits. 
It is probable that before many weeks the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Burmah will have ceased to 
exist, and the whole country be brought under 


. British rule. King Taexsaw is a ferocious ty- 


rant who murdered all his blood-relatives a few 
years ago through fear of a conspiracy: to drive 


him from the throne. He has been guilty of 


many atrocities, and so oppressive has been his 
rule that many thousands of his subjects have 
fled into British Burmah, where they find peace 
and protection. He has interfered with trade 
on the upper Irrawaddy, and the English author- 
ities say he has done it in consequence of French 
intrigues. The immediate cause of the present 
trouble is a decree of the King against the Bom- 
bay and Burmah Trading Corporation, an Eng- 
lish company engaged in developing trade in na- 
tive Burmah, and through that country -with 
western China. The King decreed a fine upon 
the company of more than $1,000,000, based upon 
an alleged violation of its privileges. The com- 
pany refused to pay the fine, and appealed to the 
Indian government for protection. The Viceroy 
suggested to the King that a settlement might be 
reached by arbitration; the King refused to arbi- 
trate the matter, and sent’ an insolent message in 
reply to the proposal. Before sending an ulti- 
matum the Chief Commissioner asked for a re- 
enforcement of 5000 troops, which was given, and 
then the ultimatum was forwarded, This was 
rejected, and now the hostilities are well under 
way. - Five thousand troops and a river flotilla of 
gun-boats will make short work with the Bur- 
mese army, which is not large, is poorly armed, 
and worse drilled. The most serious obstacle to 
the British advance was the fort on the river at 
Minhla, and this has been taken with ease. 

The Shiva ‘Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon is the 
great sight of the city. It stands on elevated 
ground at the edge of the city, and is about three 
hundred feet high; it rests on a platform one 
thousand feet square, and presents an imposing 
appearance. The dome was originally covered 
with gold, and the quantity of gold-leaf upon it 
was said to equal the weight of the king who 
witnessed its completion. Much of the gilding 
has been worn off by the rains of Burmah, but 
enough remains to justify its name of “Golden 
Pagoda.” The great bell of Mengdoon is claimed 
to be second only to that of Moscow: a dozen 
persons can stand inside of it, and a tall man 
extending his arms can just touch the edges of 
the bell with his fingers. Its value is very great, 
as it contains a large amount of precious metals. 
Before it was cast, the people came in great num- 
bers and threw their gold and silver ornaments 
into the huge. crucibles. 

Mandalay is a modern city, founded in 1857, 
and is chiefly interesting for being the capital of 
Burmah. Its most important buildings are the 
temples and monasteries, the latter being the 
home of many Buddhist priests, and the royal 
palace, which has a curious arrangement of gild- 
ed roofs. Most of the monasteries are on the 
eastern side of the palace inclosure, some of them 
on a hill overlooking the city, and one quite near 
the gate by which the palace is reached. The 
city consists of two squares, one within the oth- 


er, the palace being in the centre of the inner 


square. The inner square is surrounded by a 
stockade of teak-wood twelve feet high, and the 
outer one is protected by an earth-work with a 
moat. This earth-work would no doubt be a for- 
midable barrier to an Oriental army, but will not 
form a serious obstacle in a British attack. 
Tuomas W. Knox. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tur Great Eastern, according to the London 
Figaro, is to be moored midway between here 
and Europe. Several other ships will be moored 
with her. They will be provided with stores and 
connected with an ocean cable, and will be sort 
of half-way houses and news exchanges for skip- 
pers crossing the Atlantic. It is to be hoped that 
in foggy weather and on dark and stormy nights 
they will manage to make their- whereabouts 
known to those sharp steel racers of the seas 
which are accustomed in a murky atmosphere 
and in the absence of warning to cut through 
stationary objects of this nature as a cheese-knife 
cuts through cheese. The probability is that they 
will enjoy the immunity of light-ships, which they 
resemble. The light-ship, as everybody knows, 
is not amenable to disaster. Ships are smitten 
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by their fellows, and go down, and storms blow 
which send whole fleets to the bottom, but no 
light-ship was ever of these. There is & tradition 
that one belonging hereabouts. once broke from 
its moorings in a storm and drifted as far as New- 
foundland before.it was succored and brought 
back, but the tale is not credited by sea-faring 


men. At any rate, nothing better could be wish- 
Eastern 


ed the Great and her consorts than that 
they may ride at their moorings in mid-ocean as 
safely as though they were light-ships on the 
coast. 





An eminent German traveller of celebrated 
scientific attainments says that sheep transferred 
to the tropics speedily lose their wool ; that while 
the lion at the Cape and in northern Africa has 
a mane, the lion in central Africa has none, and 
that it is contrary to a plain law of nature and 
of health for man to wear woollen in a hot cli- 
mate. The comparison seems a little queer. 
Tropical birds are feathered, and cotton grows 
only in a hot climate; vet it wouldn't be nice in 
a latitude where the mercury stands at something 
like one hundred degrees the year round to sleep 
on a feather-bed under a cotton-stuffed quilt. 
The logic seems to be faulty which says that any- 
thing is unsuited to a hot climate simply because 
it is the product of a cold one. Ice, althongh 
indigenous to the regions of powerful cold, is 
still a comfortable and beneficial thing to have at 
the equator; and wool makes exceedingly cool 
garments if it be woven loose and thin. 





London has come to be a little doubtful re- 
garding the merit of some of her public statues. 
New York has gone beyond the stage of doubt 
regarding the merit of some of hers, 





A New York newspaper quite gravely reports : 
“Walking matches no longer command atten- 
tion in England. A man named Spencer lately 
walked 6000 miles in twenty-one days, attracting 
little notice.” He ought to have attracted no- 
tice. He went about as fast as a second-class 
ocean steam-ship, namely, 286 miles a day, or 
twelve miles an hour. 





It is reported that of the sixteen cannon owned 
by the -State of Connecticut only one is in serv- 
iceable condition. Were there to oceur an ir- 
ruption of a large. and well-armed force from 
Rhode Island, it is probable that the incautions 
State would be unable to protect itself. 





The cyclone as a vehicle has rarely met with 
strictures from the Western press. On the con- 
trary, nearly every newspaper of the Western 
country has repeatedly contained accounts of the 
most delightful journeys and éxcursions perform- 
ed upon cyclones by children, barns, cattle, brick- 
yards, astonished farmers, and all manner of per- 
sons and things. Lately, however, there have 
been occasional murmurs against the cyclone, 
and the Omaha Bee says: “A twelve-year-old 
Dakota girl, taken up into the air by a cyclone, 
carried out of sight, and brought easily down in 
a field a quarter of a mile. away, describes her 
sensation while in transit as that of being rapid- 
ly and constantly pricked by thousands of nee- 
dies. Since her experience she has been affect- 
ed similar to a person with St. Vitus’s dance.” 
If the idea becomes prevalent in the West that 
cyclone travelling is associated with unpleasant 
consequences, it is probable that some other 
means of conveyance will be favored by the peo- 
ple, and that one of the most interesting of the 
tornado’s occupations will be gone. 





A Michigan man believes that he has grounds 
for divorce because his wife has an inveterate 
habit of picking up stray paving-stones, and has 
almost filled the house with them. A facetious 
friend assures him that, whatever may be his 
right to’a divorce, he certainly has grounds for 
providing himself with a stone-yard. 





It cost more than $59,000 to examine the flesh 
of the swine which were offered for sale in Ber- 
lin last year, and trichine were found in 2000 
animals. It would have been cheaper to have 
let in on faith the Westphalian hams, which are 
prepared in this country. They would have con- 
tained no trichine, probably, and the Germans of 
the father-land would joyfully have welcomed the 
re-appearance of a product which Westphalia 
proper can not begin to supply in proportion to 
the great home demand. 





A newspaper paragraph says that “cooks in 
Australia get from $240 to $720 a year,” and 
that “ Chinese cooks get from $240 to $420.” 
That “there are cooks and Chinese cooks” seems 
to be a new epigram, founded on the form of the 
old one that “there are men and men”; perhaps 
more humorous, but objectionable because it is 
open to the suspicion of being the result of race 
prejudice. 





It is said that the bell used in a play at the 
Théatre Frangais is the one that gave the signal 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, but nobody 
need believe it. 





In Paris last year there were 80,270 births and 
72,735 deaths. 





An Englishman desirous of achieving fame by ~ 


making a ous ascent in the Alps must fee!, 
that he is somewhat inadequately com ; 
after all, by the announcement in nearly all the 
newspapers in the world that the perilous feat in 
question was accomplished by “an Englishman 
of the name of Carter.” Still, that is not-so bad 
as it would be were the conditions such as to 
warrant the newspapers in declaring that the as- 
cent was accomplished by “an Englishman of the 
name of Smith.” 
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HALF-WAY. 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE STRENGTH OF A WOMAN'S WEAKNESS. 


Tnery rose from their knees, and side by side 
passed silently into the cloister. Jeannie had no 
need to bid her companion be expeditious. He 
read the imperative necessity for dispatch in her 
face, yet his pale lips remained dumb. For a 
minute or two they sat looking at each other 
without a word. At last, with a glance and tone 
of tenderest pity, she said, ‘“‘ Must I, then, speak 
for you? and if so, will you be guided by what I 
say?” 

There are certain sweet women, not necessarily 
mothers, with whom the maternal instinct is so 
strong that it. shows itself in every relation. 
Their friends, their servants, all those with whom 
they come into close contact, receive from them 
that comforting, protective, soothing sympathy 
and affection we are. accustomed to regard as 
motherly. Jeannie was such a woman, From 
her earliest years she had exercised a strong influ- 
ence on those around her by virtue of being able, 
like a mother, to feel for and suffer with her chil- 
dren, and never before had this sympathetic fac- 
ulty been called into play more fully than now. 
As she gazed upon Millison Methold, and realized 
all the painful self-conflict weighing him down, 
the agonized self-reproach crushing his naturally 
high spirit, the mental confusion making the path 
of the future dark and fearful, she felt ready to 
fold him in her arms as a mother her perplexed, 
heart-broken child, and let him weep out his in- 
most grief upon her pitying breast.. But he was 
her lover; only a year or two divided them; she 
must comfort and strengthen him some other way. 

“Be guided by me,” she reiterated, smiling at 
him through her tears. 

“Oh!” cried the young man, ready to fall on his 
knees before her and pour out all his love, wist- 
fulness, and desolation, “one word from you, and 
T obey. Only,” he added, with trembling lips and 
half-averted face,‘‘do not tell me that I must 
keep out of your sight forever.” 

Again Jeannie smiled; then, growing quite 
collected and methodical, determined on no ac- 
count whatever to let this interview take the 
shape of a love passage, she went on: “If indeed 
you place such confidence in me, this is what my 
better judgment counsels. You hesitate; you do 
not feel sure of yourself; you look back wistful- 
ly. Then, I say, only one course is open. With- 
draw whilst there is yet time.” 

She had nicely read his thoughts so far. But 
was there yet time? his face said. Speaking 
very rapidly, she anticipated the objection. 
“ Withdrawal, even honorable withdrawal, is still 
possible; but nevertheless I acknowledge the 
matter to be a very delicate one. The very great- 
est tact and discretion are required. Your mo- 
tives for this tremendous change must be repre- 
sented without reserve or exaggeration. The 


counter-arguments sure to be brought forward, ° 


appeals, persuasions, of those who in a certain 
sense have claims upon you, will be very strong. 
I fear you are in no condition of mind for such a 
discussion.” 

That Millison owned to be perfectly true also. 
Never in his life had he felt so shaken, crushed, 
resistless. The conflict of the last hour had ut- 
terly unmanned him. 

“ You would allow yourself to be overruled and 
convineed against your will,” Jeannie added. 
“You would, I feel sure, vield to an overnice 
sense of honor.” 

Millison assented. Yet how to get out of the 
dilemma? He could not shun this interview, 
tlee like one ashamed, conscience-stricken, fearful 
of himself. 

Jeannie now felt that a very difficult point re- 
mained to argue out, and brought all her tact and 
womanly finesse to bear upon it. She recognized 
the true obstacle to what seemed a comparatively 
easy solution of the problem. No prouder nature 
existed than that of the young man now placing 
his destiny in her hands, 

“Tf, indeed, you are ready to follow my guid- 
ance, then I-have but a word to add. Your only 
course is to leave the entire business of explana- 
tion to me.” 

Millison glanced at her, crimsoning. ‘“ You 
fear that departure will wear the look of coward- 
ice,” she said, speaking at great pains to be ex- 
actly understood. “That charge I will take 
upon myself to dispose of.” For a moment 
she hesitated, seeing herself forced into, much 
against her will, something like a personal con- 
fidence., “ Let us face the facts in a calm, prac- 
tical manner, not thinking of ourselves, our own 
feelings, regarding them impersonally as if they 
were stated of others. What are they, then? 
You loves oman. That honest affection causes 
vou to dv # back from a celibate priesthood. Is 
this a stury to shame your lips or my own? And 
just because I am that woman, on my shoulders 
the reproach of your recantation naturally falls. 
There are other reasons why I should be your 
mouth-piece. Those who come to-morrow to claim 
you are my countrymen; I am a child ‘of their 
Church ; more than one member of my family has 
served her well: at least your cause could find no 
better apologist.” 

It was wonderful how these simple, straight- 
forward, unanswerable words were gradually lift- 
ing the load from Millison’s spirit, and clearing 
his troubled vision. Every moment seemed to 
make the future easier. 

“Yet listen to one argument more,” pursued 
Jeannie. “I am older than yourself. I speak, 
moreover, with the authority of one who has more 

experience of life. . It is only in accordance With 
the fitness of things that I come forward. My 
womanly pride, moreover, is implicated. Could I 
* Begun in Harrer’s Weexty No. 1499. 
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allow you to go to this encounter with my name 
upon your lips? No—a thousand times no! But 
your own the name of a foreigner, a convert to 
my religion, a youthful lover—ah! must not any 
just, not to say generous minded woman have 
something to say here?” She added, quickly, 
fearing lest her last epithet might have galled 
him: “For youthful any man must seem to a 
woman even but a year or two his senior, espe- 
cially in my own case, a wife at eighteen, a widow 
at twenty-two. Let that pass, however. Time 
presses. Will you indeed be guided by me? 
Then go; leave your honor, your conscience, your 
future, in my hands.” 

Millison glanced at her with a lingering look 
of passionate appeal. Would she send him away 
and give him no clew to her feelings for him, the 
life in store? In rescuing him from a painful 
imbroglio, would she accord no hope to cheer him 
on the morrow? Jeannie, however, had so rigidly 
and of set purpose avoided any allusion to the 
future, as it immediately concerned themselves 
and his love for her, that he dared not shape his 
thought into words. 

“Indeed and indeed there is no time to lose. 
Absent yourself at least for a few days. I heard 
you say that Anatole this very evening sets out 
for the fair at St.-Georges. Why not go with 
him ?” 

Still Millison looked irresolute. Jeannie rose, 
and motioned him to do the same, speaking now 
very rapidly and decisively. 

“T feel sure this is the best, the wisest thing 
to do,” she said. ‘“ Wait to make no adieux. 
Camma, with her nurse and Eugéne, is nutting 
in the woods. Do not await their return. And 
your sudden determination to see the fair will 
surprise no one. You will, too, be within reach 
if wanted. And if not wanted, veu can prolong 
your stay in our Burgundian highlands till the 
weather finally breaks, and find your way to Ve- 
lours a month hence.” 

That mention of Velours, Jeannie’s home, 
changed everything in Millison’s eyes. His face 
glowed on a sudden, his eyes lost their wistful, 
half-despondent look; the voice with which he 
answered her had a positively cheerful ring. 
“Will you too be at Velours ?” 

“Foolish boy!” cried Jeannie. “Have I a 
dozen hommes that you put the question? If not 
there, where, indeed ?” 

“J will do as you say,” he replied, almost brisk- 
ly. Then, with a faint smile, he added, “I think 
gaping at a fair is all I am good for just now.” 

“Such a fair is worth gaping at,” she said. 
“ You will also see much beautiful country. But 
there is not a moment to lose. The diligence for 
St.-Georges passes*the other side of the valley 
toward night-fall. Just time, no more, to make 
a hasty meal with Anatole, and reach the halting- 
place below. Let us hasten in-doors.” 

His brain in a whirl, his heart beating high 
with sweet, vague, nameless thoughts, Millison 
followed her into the house. They found the 
provident Anatole already fortifying himself 
against the fatigues of the journey. Time press- 
ed. Jeannie with her own hands spread a nap- 
kin, and brought out bread, meat, and wine—at 
this hour of the day the kitchen being deserted 
for the fields. Anatole prepared the traveller’s 
knapsack, and in half an hour the pair were 
ready for departure. Vainly Millison hoped, even 
importuned, by shy, adoring glances, one last en- 
dearing word. She gave him her hand, wished 
him an affectionate godspeed. That was all. 
Yet no sooner was he gone than he felt more 
than satisfied. And not only the joy of a lib- 
erated conscience, the buoyant sense of being 
able to love, hope, and look forward once more, 
thrilled his whole being. He was as one who 
has breathed for a time the atmosphere of some 
exquisite phenomenon, a poem, a melody, a sculp- 
tor’s masterpiece, till his very nature is informed 
with beauty not its own. The fragrance clings 
to him, the melody haunts his ears, the loveliness 
moves him to tender, impassioned thought. Some- 
thing he has gained, intangible, yet never to be 
lost. Millison Methold’s nature was of that to 
which poets are akin. He must feel acutely if 
at all; new delicious impressions made him their 
captive. Life meant nothing unless emotion. No 
wonder, then, that as he slowly descended the 
fragrant pine wood in the gathering gloom, Jean- 
nie’s image remained ever before his eyes. He 
was content, more than content, for the present, 
to worship at a distance, and to feel aware of her 
interest in him vaguely and indefinitely. This 
newly acknowledged adoration awed his hitherto 
careless mind. He trembled in fear as well as 
transport before the consciousness of her un- 
bounded power over him. Not for worlds would 
he have had it otherwise, or robbed her empire 
of aloofness and mystery. The conviction was 
sweet, yet solemn, that his life was nothing, could 
never be anything, without this woman’s kindness. 
She had rescued him from what he felt now must 
have proved moral shipwreck of one kind; would 
she abandon him to another more dreadful to 
contemplate by far? 

Even such misgivings as these afforded sweet 
matter for thought. At least up to a certain 
point the threads of her existence were now en- 
tangled with his own. Strangers they could 
never be! 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BATTLING FOR A SOUL. 


Ir was wonderful with what sang-froid Jeannie 
prepared for an encounter which might well have 
abashed the sturdiest spirit. Everything was 
against her but the truth. Millison Methold’s 
retrogression must appear very compromising. 
He had given a twofold pledge, promising to the 
Church of his adoption alike his life and his for- 
tune. The new convert was one of whom any 
theological sect might be proud. The makings 
of something more than a popular preacher were 
here. Handsoine, ingenuous, passionate—of such 
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youths are those priests made who make women 
weep and all the world listen. 

How could she deliberately undertake to plead 
such a case at all, much less with any hope of suc- 
cess? But Jeannie relied first on the truth, and 
next on herself. Not hers the blame of this young 
Englishman’s devotion. His love had come un- 
sought. But he was a man free to love and ask 
in marriage. She was bound to answer him ac- 
cording to her heart and conscience. Life had 
not been easy to this sweet widow of twenty-five. 
Already encounters as painful, if not as tough 
and hazardous, had fallen to her share; many a 
cruel dilemma also; but for the first time she was 
called upon to wage such warfare as this, and 
contest inch by inch the right over a human soul. 
To her astonishment, next day, when a carriage 
drove up, only one visitor descended; she had 
been led to expect several. She now recognized 
in this emissary of Rome the very man of all 
others she would have preferred not to meet; 
this was a Jesuit father, well known in French 
society and the world for the delicate and often 
dubious parts he was accustomed to play not 
only in private but public affairs. 

He entered, a tall, angular Lorrainer, polished 
outwardly by social intercourse and travel, yet 
in his person an evident departure from the tra- 
dition of his brotherhood. Such a man, despite 
acquired urbanity and finesse, could hardly be of 
aristocratic origin. Not many generations, sure- 
ly, separated him from his ancestor the rude son 
of the soil. 

The pair presented the strangest contrast—she 
so slender and delicate, the very personification 
of feminine grace, and, in a certain sense, weak- 
ness; he towering above her in stature, and pos- 
sessed of an exceptionally powerful physique. 

Greeting her after ceremonious fashion, he 
glanced round the room, not perhaps with wholly 
unaffected astonishment. The real cause of the 
young convert’s silence had certainly been guess- 
ed beforehand. Jeannie’s presence now explain- 
ed all. 

“T came in search of a defaulter, to find, as 
usual, an innocent woman ready to make ex- 
cuses for him,” he said, smiling. Then accepting 
the proffered chair, he sat down, eying her pene- 
tratingly, as he added, in a different voice, ‘ Not 
yours, certes, the guilt—if to be laid to your sex 
at all—of estranging this young man from the 
paths of conscience and duty.” 

The gauntlet being thus thrown down, there 
was nothing for Jeannie to do but pick it up. 

“T am here on purpose to speak the truth,” 
she began, very modestly and deferentially, keep- 
ing her self-control and collectedness till they 
should be needed. 

“Pray say anything you have to say; I am all 
attention,” answered the priest. 

“First, then, let me explain that it is in ac- 
cordance with my especial wishes, and much 
against his own inclination, that Mr. Methold thus 
absents himself.” 

A query abrupt enough was on the point of 
rising to the other’s lips. He refrained, however, 
and let her go on. She continued, with much 
quiet pathos and dignity. 

“You applied the word ‘ guilty’ just now to the 
instrument of his defalcation. I avow myself to 
be that instrument, but the epithet I entirely dis- 
claim. A Catholic and your country-woman, I yet 
so far exonerate myself. Blameworthy it doubt- 
less is to rob the Church of one servant more. 
Would not that be guilt indeed to force him into 
her service whose spirit relucts, and who would 
only enter half-hearted upon the work ?” 

Still he suffered her to continue; but she was 
not deceived by affable, apparently acquiescent 
silence. She knew that it but cloaked the pas- 
sion to be revealed later. 

“Pray do not misunderstand me,” she con- 
tinued: “I feel that I am acting here not only 
in accordance with my conscience, but my reli- 
gion. Who serves Heaven and the Church best— 
the layman pure of heart, or the priest who. in 
spite of good intentions falls from the path of 
duty? And women, weak vessels although they 
be, are charged with at least one good, one divine 
service —the transmission of human affection. 
Woe, then, to those of my sex who tamper with 
it, tread it under foot, worse still, regard it as a 
means of subjecting a soul to their caprices !”’ 

Up to this point she had been anticipating his 
objections, and now paused, agitated. Not once 
had her visitor interrupted. Every one of her 
sentences seemed a reply to unspoken argument. 

“For this young man’s soul is mine,” she add- 
ed, quietly passionate, “to do with as I will. 
Our eyes are not deceived in these matters. 
Should I deserve the name of a woman, much 
less of a Christian, if I condemned this one to a 
simulated resignation only to end in shame and 
misery? No redemption for him, as for how 
many another, lies in the common unmiraculous 
way. Millison Methold is not made of the stuff 
of saints and martyrs, instead of ordinary clay, 
yet capable of taking a fair and seemly shape 
under the mild influences of domestic happiness 
and affection.” 

The priest had winced from time to time dur- 
ing these speeches, without opening his lips. See- 
ing that she had no more to say, he now set him- 
self the task of replying. “ You area bold woman 
to avow such opinions as these to me,” he began; 
“but I am not your confessor; I pass them by. 
So,” he added, scrutinizing her with an expres- 
sion of well-affected contempt, “you love this 
English stripling; you seem to think that a sol- 
emn obligation can be undone by a word of love 
whispered into a woman’sear. This soul your's, 
forsooth—by virtue of what? A passing fancy, 
like the rest, is youth, blowing hot to-day, cold 
to-morrow. Hardly of a nature, one would think, 
to flatter a woman like yourself.” 

He added, with a little laugh full of dreadful 
meaning: “ Love him in Heaven’s name! ‘Let him 
adore you if he will. But the life you speak of 
so confidently is no longer his to bestow.” 
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Driven to use the same weapon she had used— 
frank, unsparing outspok he continued : 
“The words shame, misery, were on your lips 
just now. Suppose this recantation’ effected 
whose portion could these be, your lover's or 
your own? Too late you would discover your 
error. I called you a bold woman just now. 
However easily you may set at defiance the man. 
dates of the Church, I can not imagine you cal- 
lous to worldly repute. A French woman, a lady 
of good family, a widow, from reasons of senti- 
ment or coquetry possessing herself of a wed- 
ding ring at the price of a boy’s conscience, is 
hardly a spectacle you can contemplate with equa. 
nimity. And when the moment of retribution 
comes—as come it must—when your youthful 
husband taunts you with the intrigue which made 
him yours, what argument can you use in self. 
defense? Where will you seek comfort ?” 

Jeannie sat like one turned to stone. She had 
prepared herself for words as hard; they hurt 
none the less when they came. 

This man’s withering scorn seemed to scathe 
her very soul, Nothing he could say would 
shake her from her purpose or convict her of 
wrong-doing, but the torture of the pillory was 
felt all the same. 

“You seem to trust Millison Methold’s love,” 
the priest went on, pursuing his advantage. “ Yet 
you dare not let him come forward. You trem- 
ble lest a third time his fickle mind should waver, 
And you speak as if affection and happiness were 
possible with a coward. Since you condescend 
to act such a part, I have no more to say. I did 
not come hither to drag out a hidden lurker from 
ladies’ closets.” He rose to go, but lingered for 
a last word. Sheer misery would bring this 
proud woman to her knees yet. There would be 
a sudden bending of the will, a swift veering 
round to submission and the good opinion of the 
world. No woman, least of all a French woman, 
could brazen out such infamy. 

But Jeannie, though pale and shaken in every 





nerve, was not resistless. All the loyalty and: 


steadfastness of her nature now spoke out on her 
own and her lover’s behalf. The priest might 
mentally lay her on the rack ; he could not wring 
from her lips the words that should forswear 
herself. And she was dimly beginning to realize 
that not only her own cause was she here called 
now to plead, but that of all true lovers, all wo- 
men, if worthy the name. 

“Love makes men and women brave, not cow- 
ards,” she cried. ‘ Love has made Millison Meth- 
old incur the charge of poltroonery for my sake. 
And for his”—she got out with a beautiful glow 
and almost tearful vehemence in her sweet voice 
—‘ and for his I can bear to be called something 
worse than cowardly still, being innocent in the 
sight of God.” 

She stood august in her righteous indignation. 
The woman’s last word was spoken. The hardly 
fought contest over a human soul was ended, and 
victory lay with her and the truth. For the 
priegt nothing remained but a cold leave-taking 
and a secret hope of victory and reprisals in the 
future. 

[tO BE OONTINUED.] 





THE ADVENT MISSION OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


By REV. DR. HENRY Y. SATTERLEE. 


Few things in the religious life of this country 
during the last twenty-five years have attracted 
more interest than the mission services to be con- 
ducted by the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
diocese,of New York. - Over twenty of the prom- 
inent Churches. in this city will hold from three 
to six services daily, beginning on Sunday the 
29th of this month, and continuing from ten to 
sixteen days. And this interest is not confined 
to New York, nor is it restricted to the Episcopal 
Church, but other dioceses and denominations of 
nearly every religious creed are watching with 
interest this somewhat radical movement under- 
taken in the largest and busiest city of the land, 
and by this old and conservative Church. 

It is natural to ask why it is that the Episco- 
pal Church enters into a work so opposite to its 
old formulated customs and worship. Many peo- 
ple look upon the mission with distrust and sus- 
picion. Some say that it partakes too much of 
the Roman Catholic practice; others, that it is 
too much on the Methodist revival order; while 
still others object that it is an adoption of Eng- 
lish methods and of customs which are foreign to 
American life. But a glance at the history of the 
Church will furnish undoubted proof that such 
mission work is not confined to any one age or 
body of Christians, but is as old as Christianity 
itself, and the spread and growth of the Church 
of England have been largely due to the great 
missionary efforts in every age of her history. 
The Episcopal Church can claim notable prece- 
dents for the work on which she has so zealously 
entered. Although it may be a new departure on 
the part of the American branch of the Church, 
it is by no means an experiment to the mother 
Church. The first parochial mission in the city 
of London took place in 1869, At that time 
there existed in the minds of the English Church- 
men as much doubt and suspicion in regard to 
such @ movement as now exists among American 
Churchmen. Seventy churches took part in that 
first mission. The success of such an experiment 
and the blessings which followed those services 
were of such a character that it received the cor- 
dial approval of the three bishops in whose dio- 
ceses the city of London was at that time situ- 
ated—the Bishops of London, Winchester, and 
Rochester. The second mission in that city was 
held five years later, and five years after that the 
third mission was held. Last winter, surrounded 
with unmistakable proofs of divine favor, anoth- 
er mission was held, in over three hundred church- 
es of that great city. 

For the past ten years a few clergymen of the 
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THE GALVESTON FIRE. 


Tne great fire that swept the buildings from 
forty blocks in the city of Galveston, Texas, on 
November 13, originated in the Vulean Foundry, 
on Avenue A, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
streets, and the flames were first seen a few min- 
utes before two o’clock in the morning. The 
wind was high, and in a short time it was blow- 
ing at the rate of sixty miles an hour. Before 











BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF GALVESTON, SHOWING THE BURNT DISTRICT. 


the firemen could get at work the fire had cross- 


. ed the avenue, and was making its way through 


a block of dwelling-houses built of Texas pine. 
Its progress could not be checked. In half an 
hour it had cleared two blocks. Until four 
o’clock its path was to the southward. From 
that time the flames worked to the eastward and 
westward as well as to the southward. At eight 
o’clock they had reached Avenue O, only two 
blocks from the Gulf, and when at last, two hours 


later, they yielded to the firemen, the smoking 
ruins covered one hundred acres. The burned 
district -is sixteen bloeks deep, and its average 
width is three blocks. It almost crosses the city 
from north to south. f 

This district was covered with dwelling-houses, 
The business part of the city was spared. Many 
of the houses that were burned had been occupied 
by persons of small means, but after reaching 
Avenue E the track of the flames lay through the 


homes of the rich, and a hundred elegantly fur- 
nished mansions have been blotted out. The 
value of the property destroyed was about 
$2,000,000, upon which there was insurance 
amounting to a little more than $1,000,000. For- 
tunately no lives were lost, but about 5000 per- 
sons are homeless, and it is said that 4000 of 
these are destitute. The blow falls heavily upon 
Galveston, whose leading industries had already 
suffered severely from the great strike. 








diocese of New York have been anxious to hold 
such religious services, but for several reasons 
were unable to put their plans into practical 
shape. But in May, 18838, the subject was open- 
ly discussed at a meeting of the Churchmen’s 
(lub in this city. About seventy members were 
present, and nearly all were in favor of entering 
into the work, A committee was appointed to 
wait upon the bishop of the diocese to acquaint 
him of the action of his clergy. Such an inter- 
view was held in November of that year, and the 
Right Rev. Henry C. Potter gave his full approv- 
al and sympathy to the mission. He appointed 
a committee of clergymen to make preparations 
for such services, and in making these appoint- 
ments he was particularly careful to have every 
shade of Churchmanship represented. Rectors 
of churches who thoroughly believe in and who 
practice an extreme ritual in their church serv- 
ices were made equally prominent on this com- 
mittee with the lowest and most Evangelical 
Churchman in his diocese. The Broad-Church- 
man and the old conservative Churchman entered 
into the spirit of their labors with all the zeal of 
old erusaders, 

This committee has met every month during 
tle past two years to discuss and prepare the 
many and varied details of the responsible work 
before them, and it is to the great credit of the 
Episcopal Church that although its members were 
representatives of all the various schools of 
thought in the Chureh, yet, when the great ques- 
lion as to how the spiritual life of their parishes 
could be quickened, they were a unit among them- 
selves, and not one word of disagreement has 
_ taken place to mar the harmony of all their 
deliberations. : 

The chief object of this parochial mission is 
to bring home to human hearts a realization of 
the presence of God, and to promote a warmer 
ind more united religious feeling and faith, and 
it is hoped that large numbers of non-church- 
goers will be drawn to their services, and thus 
become interested in the Christian life and work. 
It is not merely the work and services before 
and during the mission that occupy tie attention 
of the parish clergy, but the greater and more 
Mmportant feature of the mission will. be what 
may be called the “after-work.” - It is intended 
that an individual and personal interest be taken 
in those who come as strangers to these serv- 
ces, and who evince a desire to become identified 
With the parish church, 

The churches where the mission is to be held 
‘re: Calvary Church, Calvary Chapel, Church of 
rp Inearnation, Chureh of ‘the Heavenly Rest, 
: ' George's, Zion, Holy Trinity, Holy Trinity (Har- 
“m), Chureh of the Holy Communion, Church of 
the Reconciliation, St. John the Evangelist, St. 
7 the Virgin, Church of the Redeemer, St. 
~tievaeh hurch of the Holy Spirit, Church of the 
rineg’h St. Philip’s, St. Mark’s, and Memorial 
— besides services for business men in old 
tuity Church, The three prominent English 
oe are the Rev, W. Hay Aitken, of Lon- 
: On, the Rev, Dr, Ransford, and the Rev. Francis 

0", Vicar of Halifax, Yorkshire, England. The 
ee American clergymen who will take 
“seclg the missions are Bishops Elliott, of 
Dr Com °xas, Bishop Tuttle, of Utah, the Rev. 
“am irthey and the Rev. C. C. Grafton, of Bos- 
whey Mr. Betts, the Rev. Dr. Glazebrook, of 
a ~ tt Dr. Campbell Fair, of Baltimore, the 
Felt - pl emwe of Denver, Fathers Maturin and 
hilatelphin —— The Rev. Dr. Newton, of 
at St. Mark ll conduct the children’s services 
Where the wee t*Pel: Each of the churches 
gramme : eon ge held has a printed pro- 
€8 trie Nouncing the subjects of the address- 
Th aitations, and sermons, and also the hours 
© its services will be held. 





TWO THANKSGIVINGS—1789, 1885. 


Wasuincton proclaimed the first national 
Thanksgiving in 1789. We may be sure that it 
was the sincere utterance of his generous and 
grateful heart. He at least was honest in the 
sight of God and man. And when he surveyed 
the wonderful victory of freedom in the New 
World, the newly formed nation, its active, as- 
piring people, he was transported with gratitude. 
How fearful had been the struggle of the Revo- 
lution, the doubts that followed its success, the 
bleeding, impoverished country, the apparently 
divided people, the intrigues of the enemy, the 
dissension of sections, the hints of conspiracy and 
rebellion! And now all seemed peace. Com- 
‘merce had sprung up in a moment, and New York 
was already the centre of a great trade; cities 
were planned in the wilderness; States were be- 
ing founded in the West. Industry had succeed- 
ed the horrors of warfare, and Washington set 
the example at Mount Vernon of frugality, labor, 
and agricultural success. — - 

But to us who review the first Thanksgiving 
there is a less hopeful side to the picture. In 
the light of advancing knowledge we almost 
wonder that the country survives. We see at 
a glance all its perils. Intense sectional differ- 
ences prevailed. Kentucky had planned a sep- 
arate government; Pennsylvania was half rebell- 
ious ; western Massachusetts was only imperfect- 
ly subdued. The English held the forts on the 
northern frontier, and claimed their debts ; at any 
moment they might unite with the malcontents 
and send their fleets and armies against the tot- 
tering state. The government was overwhelmed 
with debt. The army, disbanded, murmured and 
starved. France was watching us, hoping to profit 
from the misfortunes of the English race. The 
savages peopled the West; a line of fire might 
at any moment blaze along the frontier, and cover 
with dismay the new settlements in the wilder- 
ness. 

Nearly a hundred years have passed, and once 
again we meet to celebrate the national thanks- 
giving. The retrospect is at least encouraging. 
From ocean to ocean spreads the active republic, 
covered with glittering lines of railways, sown 
thick with towns and cities, linked by the bonds 
of a common education, and rising year by year 
in the path of knowledge. Science has made 
men capable of self-government. Its miracles, 
that would have astounded our ancestors, are 
being daily surpassed. by miracles still more won- 
derful, The senses are enlarged and made al- 
most limitless; the voice, the eye, the ear, even 
the touch, have been taught almost to girdle the 
earth and dissect the stars. Life is made more 
comfortable by a thousand inventions. The 
homes of labor are supplied with conveniences 
that a hundred years ago were never hoped for. 
The city is provided with a flow of water; the 


_streets are no longer perpetual sources of disease ; 


the fever is driven from our midst by a stricter 
quarantine. Possibly a higher standard of mor- 
als bas been reached by our politicians than could 
have been looked for in the beginning of the cen- 
tury; we have passed the days of Burr or Tweed. 

Yet to our successors in the next century we 
shall seem perhaps as faulty as our ancestors 
seem to us. “What,” exclaimed Cicero, “ will 
men be saying of us six hundred years from now ?” 
It is difficult to reply. They will point out many 
a defect, many a weakness promising a speedy de- 
cay. But for us we will give thanks with Wash- 
ington that the fair prospect still opens for free- 
dom, that knowledge is advancing, science power- 
ful, the higher elements of man’s nature slowly 
unfolding; that our country is still the favored 
home of labor and of educated thought. 

- EvGeng LawRENce. 


THE WAR IN THE BALKANS. 


In the Weekty for October 31 we described 
the uprising in Eastern Roumelia which had re- 
sulted in a union with Bulgaria under Prince 
ALEXANDER. Turkey, as will be remembered, pre- 
pared to break up this union, though both prov- 
inces still acknowledged her suzerainty. Servia 
and Greeee also armed to break it up, on the 
ground that a powerful Bulgaria would over- 
shadow them in the peninsula, and that if the 
Berlin Treaty were to be set aside, they ought to 
be compensated in territory, since that treaty had 
not done justly by them. To settle the dispute 
a conference of ambassadors was called at Con- 
stantinople, which made way for a formal con- 
ference of representatives of the great powers. 

That was the first stage in the Balkan strug- 
gle; now we have to record the second. While 
the Constantinople conference was still delibera- 
ting, King Mian of Servia, whose troops had 
been massed on the Bulgarian border, suddenly 
crossed it on the 14th of November near Tsari- 
brod, and simultaneously issued a declaration of 
war. © The immediate excuse for this step was an 
alleged attack upon his outposts by those of the 
forces which Prince AtexanpeER had hurriedly 
summoned to defend his frontier. Be this as it 
may, King Mizan had determined to seize the 
formerly claimed strip of territory on the west of 
Bulgaria which the Berlin Treaty, now broken by 
Bulgaria, had refused to award to Servia. Doubt- 
less he hoped that the conference would confirm 
a conquest effected by the sword. 

The Servians at once began their campaign 
upon two lines, one directed against Widdin, in 
the northwest corner of Bulgaria, and the other 
against Sophia, her capital, in the southwest. The 
Widdin column operated on the Timok River, and 
after hard fighting at Kiela, in which Colonel 
Dsvuxnitcu carried the Bulgarian works, General 
LesHJANIN gained a brilliant victory near Widdin. 
Meanwhile the main Servian army crossed the 
frontier in three divisions. At Trn, west of So- 
phia, it encountered Prince ALEXANDER’s troops 
in force, and a series of bloody engagements 
there and at Raptcha enabled the Servians to 
turn the difficult mountain gorge called Drago- 
man Pass, through which runs the road to the 
capital. The Bulgarians fell back to Slivnitza, 
where Prince ALEXANDER, taking command in 
person, and bringing up his reserves, delivered a 
series of desperate and successful attacks on the 
Servians as they were closing upon him by differ- 
ent roads. 

As we write, Servia and Bulgaria are still in 
this deadly grapple, while Greece watches the 
Macedonian frontier. Prince ALEXANDER has 
the more men at command, but King Mixan the 
better organized army. The former has appealed 
to the Sultan for help against the common in- 
vader, but thus far in vain. 





THE PESTILENCE IN MONTREAL. 


Turre has been nothing in connection with 
the ravages of the small-pox in Montreal more 
pitiful or deplorable than the ignorance of the 
French residents of that city concerning the true 
character of the awful disease, and the exhibition 
on their part of a blind unreasoning prejudice 
against those means of preventing and extermi- 
nating the disease which are furnished by science 
through vaccination and isolation. Since the be- 
ginning of the epidemic the authorities have been 
hampered and baffled in their attempts to stop 
its ravages by an organized resistance from the 
French Canadians. 

In this issue is published a truthfal picture of 
a scene which seems almost incredible as having 
occurred on this continent in these enlightened 


days. The children of Erie Gacvon, living in a 
rickety tenement-house at No. 19 Rolland Lane, 
had been taken ill with the small-pox, and a 
health-officer had been sent to the dwelling. 
For three days Ganon, half crazed by the 
suffering of his poor children, and through his 
wild fear of the detested health officials, kept 
the officers of the law at bay, successfully guard- 
ing his scourge-stricken residence from all in- 
truders. Finally, however, it was determined 
that he should be dislodged, and his children re- 
moved to the hospital. At one o’clock in the 
afternoon twenty members of the city police force, 
under the Assistant Chief of Police, and accom- 
panied by the Mayor of the city in person, ap- 
proached the tenement in Rolland Lane. Police- 
men were stationed at each end of the block to 
keep back the crowd. There was a desperate 
struggle, followed by an interchange of shots, 
which, however, fortunately failed to take effect. 
The officers of the law finally succeeded in over- 
powering Gagnon and his son, and the children 
were taken away in a van to the hospital. 





BALK-LINE BILLIARDS. 


Maurice Vicnactx, Jacop Scuarrrr, and 
GrorGe F. Stosson, who competed in the four- 
teen-inch balk-line tournament at Chicago last 
weck, are without doubt the most skillful players 
that ever lived of the three-ball carom game of 
billiards ; which of the three is the most skillful 
is a matter of dispute. Each has at different 
times beaten the other two. 

At the full game of billiards the superiority of 
these plavers to all ather professionals was mani- 
fest some years since. . It was attributed to their 
proficiency in “rail nursing,” which requires a 
marvellously sure and delicate touch, and a mar- 
vellously exact judgment of force. The “ balk- 
line game,” in which chalk lines are drawn paral- 
lel with the ends and sides of the table, divid- 
ing its surface into nine compartments, and the 
number of consecutive shots in each compart- 
ment is limited to two, was devised in order to 
restrict rail nursing, and to give an equal chance 
to players less proficient than these three in this 
specialty. The game of “cushion caroms,” in 
which the cue ball must strike a cushion before 
hitting the second object ball, was devised for 
the same purpose. This latter device was suc- 
cessful. Either Sexton or Daty plays cushion 
caroms quite as well as either of the three players 
already mentioned, and Sexton, we believe, is at 
present the champion at this style of play, al- 
though Day won the first prize in the cushion- 
carom tournament of May, 1883, in which Scuar- 
FER and ViGNavux competed, but not SLosson. 

A previous balk - line tournament, comprising 
all the famous players except Siosson, had been 
won by Scuarrer, with Vienaux second. The 
balk-line game, in fact, was so far from accom- 
plishing its purpose of equalizing the strength of 
players that the three who played in Chicago last 
week were as clearly superior to others at this 
game as at “straight billiards.” For this tour- 
nament the balk line has been placed at fourteen 
inches from each cushion, thus making the game 
far more difficult than the former games of an 
eight-inch balk line, and making a run of one 
hundred a surprising feat, which only these 
three players are likely often to achieve. 

The illustrations show Scnarrser and Vienavx 
at their “favorite shots,” Scnazrer about to ex- 
ecute one of the massé shots, in which he is prob- 
ably superior to any other player, and Vienaux 
in act to play at one of the “three- cushion 
draws,” which he makes with wonderful confi- 
dence and precision, and-on which he largely de- 
pends in his play for position. 
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ALEXANDER'S STUDY. 
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PRINCE ALEXANDER’S PALACE AT SOPHIA. 
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JACOB SCHAEFER. e MAURICE VIGNAUX. 


THE BILLIARD TOURNAMENT AT CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 15-21.—Puorograpuep sy T. MaRKLEY & Son, Cutcaco.—[See Pace 779.] 








py Rosert Harris.—[Sex Pace 779.] 


AN INCIDENT OF THE SMALL-POX EPIDEMIC IN MONTREAL.—Drawn 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

Dr. W. H. Parmeter, Toledo, O., says: ‘‘I have pre- 
ecribed the ‘acid’ in a ee variety of diseases, and 
have been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addition 
to our list of medicinal agents.”—( Adv.) 








“DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS.” 


Ir you are pale, emaciated, have a hacking cough, 
with ones, itting of blood and shortness of 
breath, you have no time to lose. Do not hesitate too 
long—'till you are past cure; for, taken in its early 
stages, consumption can be cured by the use of Dr. 
Pierce's *‘ Golden Medical Discovery,” a8 thousands can 
testify. By druggists.—[{Adv.} 








DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best —[Adv.} 








Ir is hard to believe all 9-4 you read, but the claim 
of the Boston and Albany R. R., that’ their cars-are 
unequalled for comfort and promptness, is sustained 
by the testimony of travellers.—[Adv.]} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow’s Soorumse Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.) 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, ae 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
f Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


D sia 
or Indigestion is the stomach’s protest 
against unsuitable food, the excessive use 
of alcohol or tobacco, hasty eating and 
drinking, and all irrational habits of 
living; and Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the 
stomach’s best friend, relieving it of dis- 
tress, and aiding its return to healthful 
action. C. Canterbury, 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., a confirmed dyspeptic, was 


Cured By 


the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. He says: 
“T suffered severely from Dyspepsia for 
several years. I consulted five or six 
physicians, who gave me no relief. At 
last I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla., and by its use I am entirely cured.” 
O. T. Adams, Spencer, O., says: ‘I have 
for years suffered acutely from Dyspepsia, 
searcely taking a meal, until within the 
last four months, without enduring the 
most distressing pains of indigestion. 


AYER’S. 


Sarsaparilla if 


has restored me to perfect health.” 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


‘swiss MILK FOOD 
swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 















































ALBURNINE, 
The wonderful preparation, which will give hair of 


any color the so much admired ricl’ golden auburn 
tint, without injury to the hair. $2.50 per bottle. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 

By the Parfumcrie Monte Christo, of 

world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 

ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 

gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
nce. Endorsed and rec 
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R. MOSER, 
932 Broadway, 


NEAR 22d STREET. 


GLASS AND CHINA. 


OWN FACTORY, 


CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 


OPENINC. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST DIS- 
PLAY OF GLASS AND CHINA 
IN AMERICA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER 


Of the New Carlsbad Jewel Ware, 
FACTORY PRICES, 
R. MOSER. 


TELESCOPES 
STEREOPTICONS 


OPTICAL | LANTERNS 





oaeen vil ews 


illustrating all lands 


: History, 
Physical Science, 
Temperance Lectares, 

B... Bible Studies, Comic 

—"esand Amusing Anec- 

dotes and d Fairy Tales. 

Also A showing Chemical and 

Puilosoyical E Experiments and Ani- 
mai Life on the screen. 


THE LARGEST & BEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


QUEEN & CO. 
Mogeitiear™® PHILADELPHIA. 


€2~ Priced and Dlustrated of 120 pages sent 















SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


WHERE AND HOW TO BUILD. 


(SEND FOR CIRCULAR.) 

A beautifully bound, a album, printed on 
extra heavy chromo paper. Fifty-nine full-size plates 
of cottages, villas, churches, &c., with important in- 
formation on sanitary matters, economical, durable,and 
effective construction, &c., by Hubert, Pirsson, & Co., 
originators of the co-operative city and country ** Home 
Club" system, and Architects of the great Central Park 
or “ Navarro ” buildings, “ The Chelsea,” “Hawthorne,” 
** Hubert,” **‘ Rembrandt,” “‘ Mt. Morris,” the 28th Street 
and 30th Street Apartment Houses, etc. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of $2.00, Address W. J. HOODLESS, 
19 East 28th Street, New York. 








OKER’S BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— & 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and # 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole # 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box { 








~ HARPER’S BAZAR © 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mx. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haerer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


RT RECREATION 





IN V PAINTING 


FAN cy WORK 


‘S.W TILTON « 








e most eminent physicians. Price 
o.oo, complete. Money refunded if it 
fails to do the same. L. SHAW, 5 
Street, near Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


“D. Neepuam’s Sons’ Red Clover Blossoms 
and Fiuid and Solid extracts of the Blos- 
soms. Best Blood Purifier Known. Cures 
Cancer,Catarrh,Salt Rhenm,Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia,Constipation, Piles,&c. Send for 
Circular. 116 and 118 Dearborn St.,Chicago, 


wart MEMOIRS FU. S.GRANT 


to secure territory for our SOLDIER'S RECORD, 
which sells quickly to every old soldier, or friend of a 
soldier, and realize Quick Cash, should apply at once. 
Good agents wanted Q. R. NIVER, Albany, N.Y. 








To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Agmsrrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cta. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


$6 to $8 a Da Vy sling the 
| me Holder. Best ay NICK article = 


America. Every family buys them. 
= _ i—_ Price List by mail, 16cts. in 2-cent 








Hasseieacu, Lock Box N. 51, Sandusky, O. 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


December Book News is full 
of pictures out of new Holiday 
books, in addition to the usual 
list of the books of the previous 
month, with quick clues to what 
is in them, and with Wanama- 
ker’s prices for them. Send five 
cents for it. Philadelphia. 

Wanamaker’s trade reaches 
all over the U.S. in books as in 
everything else. 


The New York Tribune 


Is an Aggressive Republican Paper for the Whole 
Country and all the People. As an agricultural paper 
Tux Werxty Trisune is unexcelled. .Try it for one 
year, and see. Tne Trtnune earnestly advocates a 
Protective Tariff, and itself pays the highest prices to 
its own men of any office in New York City. Tue 
Werxty and Semi-Weexty Trosunr will print during 
1886 about 25 War Stories, and it offers prizes of $250 
and $100 in cash tor the best stories. Send for circu- 
lar or sample copy ——s in full. Agents are 
wanted in every town where Tux Triscne has none 
already. Tur Werxcy, $1.00 a year, in clubs; Semi- 
WEEKLY, $2.00, in clubs. / 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embrac- 
ing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, &c. Price, cabinet size, 
$1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in proportion. . Send 
10 cents stamps for catalogue and supplement 
of 7000 subjects. Sours PuotoGrarn Co., Pub- 
lishers, 8338 Washington Street, Boston, "Mass. 
Mention Harper's Weekly. 


FOR ONE . DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ beortgtion 
hange, an a fustrated art art fortnigh tly, wra'se 30 By 














Intere’ 
with full size working outline designs in ry number, 
col PLATES @ Ie; " Sagin ov. 
sth, this will include Three beautiful Celered ey 
: Aw Autuma Bruce Crane (size 13x1 
) an exquisite F Wild Roses (size 23 1- 
ll sari 


— embroidery, eee over 100 
carefu min AR’ Cc HOUSE PURNISH: 
NG. AINTING, EMBROIDERY and all other kinds st 
ART WORK, besides practical “hints 4 in 1-2 ANSWEES TO 
ve a One year, $3.00 i 2%, Sam- 
y, with full ze ‘ Goioned: Stu (Marine 
v whan 11x18), and catalogue sent for Twenty Cents. 
WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St., N. ¥. 
Mention this paper. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR TO 
THOMAS R. KNOX & CO., 
813 Broadway, N.Y., 
And get, by return of mail, a beautifully bound copy 
in cloth, gilt edges, of 


PECULIAR POEMS!! 


By Colonel JOHN A. JOY CE. 


THREE ART MAGAZINES § $5.00. 


HANG 
are 








rahe dy 13 colored plates a year. 
b aa eye over 40 des: an issue. 
_ a — ; rs for E COPIES of the thr aed price 
ol ice, Chute of the three for soc.; 
orany one, 20c. Full "SAMPLE COPIES of th for 2c. In this 
club of art journals subscribers get. by actual count, over 
drawings, working ee designs for painting, em- 
broidery, &c., art 200 reading ored studies and Forbes photo- 
ures; over § <a ex ypbers to questions 
practical a cite, eriticem wide dese anc 
news.& (Mention this advert eat) & Gillis: 
Brothers, Pub's: ART AGt, 75 76 Ful ON $T., “WEW YORK. 


LE ARN HOW TO BE 
A BUSINESS MAN. 
Ten Cents. 12 Tribune Building, N. W. 








THE DETROIT WEEKLY FREE PRESS 
Four Mouths on trial for Twenty-Five Cents. 
Send for sample copy, with full particulars. 
Address The Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 


EAGLEN® 2: 





PENCILS. 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR 
FREE-HAND DRAWING, SCHOOL, MER- 
CANTLILE, AND GENERAL USES.- 


Our Fine Arts—the most perfect Pencil made — 
graded 6B to 6H. 15 degrees. Colored Crayons, over 
50 different colors. Chalk Crayons. Slate Pencils in 
wood. Penholders in all styles. 

If your stationer has n or Ft them in —_ send 
stamps for samples. EAG PENCIL CO., N. Y. 

Mention this Paper. 


TIMKEN, SPRING YEULES. 




















Send six cents for postage, and receive 

free, a costly box of goods which will 

help all, all, ~ either — Had more ag J 

than anything else in this 

world. Wasvenes wah The workers qhtetetet eure, 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & =a 


Wiu1am M. Tomson, D.D. _ Pa ll 
Missionary in Syria and Palestine. Volume HI. 
Lesanon, Damascus, anp Beyonp JORDAN, ¢ 
pleting “The Land and the Book.” 147 [il usty. 
tions and Maps. pp. xxxiv., 712. Square 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $6.00 ; Sheep, $7.00: Half 
Morocco, $8.50; ’ Fall Morocco, Gilt dyes, 
$10.00 per Volume. 


Uniform in size of page and price with Vol. 1] 
Volume I. Sournern Patrsrine 4x 
SaLkM. (140 Illustrations and Maps.) 


Volume IT. Centra Pauestine anv Pics; 
(180 Illustrations and Maps.) 


The Volumes sold separately. 


‘OT. 


BD JeKt 


1 


Il. 
“HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” for 
1885. Vol. VI. With about 700 Illus strations, 


pp. viii, 832. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.50 
Vols. IL., IIL, IV. ,and V, » $8.50 each. Vol. 1. 
out of print. 

III. 


A LARGER HISTORY OF THE UNIT. 
ED STATES OF AMERICA wo the 
Close of President Jackson’s Administra. 
tion. By Tuomas Wentwortu HiGGiyson, 
Author of “Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,” &c. Illustrated by Maps, 
_—_ Portraits, and other Engravings. pp, 

, 470. 8vo, Cloth, $3. 50. 


ey. 

STRANGE STORIES FROM HIS. 
TORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. }) 
George Cary Ece@.esron, Author of “Red 
Eagle,” &c. Illustrated. pp. 244. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. (In “ Harper’s Young 
People Series.”’) 


. Vv. 

THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. J} 
Epwin Pxars, LL.B. pp. xvi. 422. 8v0, Cloth, 
$2.50. 

VI. 

DODWORTH'S DANCING. Dancing, 
and Its Relations to Education and Social Lite. 
With a New Method of Instruction, including a 
Complete Guide to the Cotillion (German), with 
250 Figures. By Aten Dopwortu. — Illus 
trated. pp. vi., 278. 12mo, Leather Back aud 
Ornamental Sides, $1.50. 





HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES: 
37. THE WANDERINGS OF ULYSSES. by 
Professor C. Witt. With Two Illustrations. . 25 
36. GOBLIN GOLD. By May Cromunelin.. . & 
35. IN QUARTERS WITH THE 251i (THE 
BLAOK HORSE) DRAGOONS. By J. 8.Winter. 25 
34. MUSICAL HISTORY. ByG. A. Macfarren. 2 
33. PRIMUS IN INDIS. By M. J. Colquhoun... 2 
32, THE SACRED NUGGET. By B. L. Farjeon. 2 
31. THE ROYAL MAIL: Its Curiosities and - 
mance. By James Wilson Hyde. Illustrated.. 
30. THE GHOST’S TOUCH, aid Other Stories 
By Wilkie Collins..........--...0+--+-+-- 2h 
29. THE DARK HOUSE. By G. Manville Fenn.. 25 
28. MALTHUS AND HIS WORK. By James — 
ES SSO ae ws 
27. SELF-DOOMED. By B. L. Farjeon.......... 2° 
26. HOUP-LA. By John Strange Winter. Iil'd . 25 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 

em 

499. The Mistletoe Bough, Christmas, 1885. Edited 
by M. E. Brappon. ith One Mlustration. 20 
495. What’s His Offence. By the Author of “ The 
Two Miss Flemings”.........-..+.+-++++* cane OO 

497. The Unforeseen. By Alice O’Hanlon.. 
496. White Heather. By William Black.... 
495. My Wife’s Niece. By the Author of * Dr. Edi 

Romney ”.... 2. s.cc-sceccecccccsccereer eee 
494. Babylon. By Cecil Power. 
493. Mrs. Hollyer. A Novel. . M. ¢ neers 20 
492. A Strange Rabe 1 By W. Clark Russel! -. + 

7 a Courting of Mary Smith. By F. W. 

490. ry Sunny Lands. ‘By William Drysdale. Ii- 
FP ne OREO... ccc cccccccececscsccescccssss a 
Adam Bede. By George Eliot. Illustrate: 1. 25 


—_——— 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any par! f 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Hanpen’s Cararoauer sent on reagipt of ten cent 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


oj HOLA 




















with no benefit. a 
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any 


p I... s. Sit, 1s Teast 26th St. Ror Yo : 


PLAYS, 2 ge Speakers, etc., for 


Loe Cha and lor. Best ov 
Catalogue free. s. DENISON, Chicas, iil. 


SERS can learn the cost of any - 
Apemerirume a4” 
Newspaper sy py Bureau, 10 Spruce SL, - 
Send 10 cents for a 100-page pamphiet. 
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OFFICE HUNTERS 
MAKE BELIEVE 
You ALL 
HAVE 
OFFICES 


UNDER THE 
Go VERNMENT. | 


OO 


























WHATS TO HINDER? 
After the streets have all been appropriated. 











A PRACTICAL MAKE-BELIEVE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
Tuk Presiwent. “As we make believe this is a hundred-cent dollar, let us make believe 
is a real Turkey, and we’ll have a hearty feast for all.” 








this 





AODLEY'S 


37th Annual Greeting ! 


The advent of the Holiday Season which im- 
mediately precedes the death of the Old Year 
is suggestive of presents, and what to give is a 
most perplexing question. 

For the benefit of those who want to be re- 
lieved of this anxiety we have just issued a 


HOLIDAY EDITION 


Of our FASHION MAGAZINE, which contains an 


Aggregation of Novelties 


Seldom found under one roof. The Magazine 
contains profuse Illustrations of all the goods 
to be found in each of our 52 departments, with 
the lowest New York prices, and comprise in 
part SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, MILLI- 
NERY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, TOYS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION, and a choice selection 
of original literary matter, and will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of 15 cents, or 50 
cents per annum. 


OUR ENLARGED ORDER DEPARTMENT, 


With its superior facilities for the transmission 
of goods, enables out-of-town buyers to enjoy 
the same advantages in shopping as city dwellers. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS; 


309,311,3114 to 321 Grand Street ; 
56 & 70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St., N.Y. 


HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 


TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and Cont us Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with of Hair, from 
infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 


Curtovna Remrpirs. 

Curioura Resoivent, the new blood puritier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
removes the cause. 


poisonous elements, 
Corioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ip, heals 


ing aud Inflammation, clears the Skin 
isite Skin Beantifier, is in- 


Sores, and restores the Hair. 
dispensabl 
ae i. e in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 











Curtouna Soar, an exqu 


Blemishes, Ch: and Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere. ice: Curtooka, 50 cents; Re- 
jt $1; Soap, 25 centa. Prepared by the Porrzr 





AND Cuemtoat, Co., Boston, Mass. 
_ ER Send for “How ro Curr Sxtn Disnases.” 
Rurumatio, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
R. and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the 
Curioura Anti-Pain Plaster. 5c. 
sromece MUSIG BOXES 
Are made 
by nee an oe 
yH.GAU' : 4 
Ee-LOoK Pon OUR Mabe BEFORE PURCHL 
































brenold 


Constable fs 


NOUVEAUTES DE PARIS. 


In all Wool and Silk and Wool 
effects in Novelty Dress Fabrics. 
Select styles in Handsomely Em- 
broidered Robes for Street or Even- 
ing Wear. Special importation of 
Rich Silk, Plush, and Velvet Fronts, 
Sashes, etc. 


Droadway KH 19th él. 


AaOrAC 
TaOCAS I 


[4th g 
’ SQUARE.NEW YO 











ofthe PUR E and GOOD , this soap recommends 
itself. For the TOILET without an equal, for 





SHAVING agent omer. In ot also 
A G E N T § W AN T E Ladies or gentle- pdm = Ee it, or send 30. = for trial sainple. 
rt . ¢ men, to canvass IT WILL 


DELIGHT YOU. 


for a specialty. Ey for the Holidays. Noth- 
ing in the market like it. For special prices and 





RE PURCHASING. © 


100 New Fancy Scrap Pictures, large Horse’s Head, 
Kittens, Dogs,Girle, Mottoes,&c., and 4 (no 2 alike) 
large Christmas Cards, 10c. BOOK CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


JOB LOT GUNS. 


We decide to close ont before Jan 1. our whole stock of Breech Load- 
ere, made by Colt, Parker, Webley, and other great makers, at worse than 
auction prices.. We make the following amazing offer : 

The Best Single-Barrel Complete Breech Loaders in the 
World, top lever, $10.00; Less Fine $4.00; Good, 
honest Double Breech Loaders $11.00. 

Terms C.O.D. When full amount cash comes with the order, a com- 


territory, address CURRIER & JONES, 
Mention this paper. Newark, N. J. 

















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


is read, and revered from the Atlantic to the Pacific as an old-time friend and counsellor. We are accordingly 


ng th 
enarel“g° WEARTH, HOUSEHOLD, AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENTS, 
hat it is to be, from this time onward, essentially a Home Periodica J, as 
en Ne cele hasuninate and Horticulture. Every person who wee | sends us $1.50, 
the subscription price, and 15 cents for posting book, making $1.65 in all, will receive the 
AMERICAN AG ICULTURIST for 1886, and the AME RICAN AGRICULTURIST 
LAW BOOK, just published, a Compendium of every-day Law for Farmers, Mechanics, Business men, 
Manufacturers, &c., enabling every one to be his own lawyer. It is a large volume, weighing one pound and a 
half, and elegantly bound in Cloth and Gold. The American Agriculturist 


WANTS » THE » EARTH 


ing its great army of readers, We distributed 60,000 Presents to those 
wr Scar ad = are planning to give 100,000 Presents to workers this year. 


Send for Confidential Terms for workers, when you orward your subscription. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


year; single numbers, 15 cts. ; 

Send 5 Cents for mailing you grand double number of the American Agricuiturist, a 
Address PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 

DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't. 3 SAW’L BURNHAM, Sec’y. 


just out, and sample pages with table of contents of Law Book. 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
OF MEAT. Finest and chea 
Stock for Soups, Made 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. ‘Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Press,” ‘“‘ Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Lichig's 
Signature in Blue Ink.across the Label. The 
litle “Baron Licbig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connecti« 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed tha 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 

’ and Chemists. Sole Agents for the Cnited States 

(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
| PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. Hl. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


EXTRACT 


t Meat Flavoring 
ishes, and Sauces. 





JOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
verfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by pbysicians. 
Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Sent free. 


FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


171 BROADWAY, 
COR. CORTLANDT STREET—BENEDICT...BUILDING. 


Elevated Railroad trains stop at 
Cortlandt Street. fe 
Ten Minates from Fourteenth St. 
s 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINK,....... Ceecceccecscces $4 WW 
HARPER'S WERKLY..........-.. Coecccccores 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR.........0000 Terre rrr rirr 40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 200 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 
week for 52 weeks) 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—N. Y. 
World. 

A file of these publications would be a complete 
library in itself.— Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and more emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—¥. ¥. Sun. 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.—Philadelpkia Ledger. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NOTICE.—Meesrs. Harper & Brorurrs are in- 
Sormed that persons falsely presenting themselves to 
be agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting sub- 
scriptions therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re- 
ceipts in the name of Harper & Buoruess. y 

To prevent the loas of money by such misrepresenta- 
tions, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
assuming to represent Harvrr & Broruers, payment 
be made by Bank Draft or Post-ofice Money Order, pay- 
able to the order of Hanven & Baorurrs, New York. 








S@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and fonr thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. — 





















fale orhammren ote ri ttn At 8. ts 
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VETERAN SOLDIERS ARE NOT AFRAID OF CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 





- FURS. FURS. 
C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820.) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Seal-skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and Wraps. 
Astrakhan Jackets, Pelerines, Fichus, Muffs, and 

Trimmings. 
Hudson Bay and Imperial Crown Russian Sables. 
Far-lined W raps, Fur Rugs and Mats, Fur Robes. 
Gents’ Cloth Coats, Lined and Trimmed Far. 
Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, &c. 
AT PRICES oy WILL AMPLY REPAY A VISIT 

0 OUR WAREROOMS. 

Fashion a Seiden Catalogue and Price-list 
sent on application. 

Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or satis- 
factory references are furnished, goods will be sent 
on approval. 











PRICE LIST. 


DR. SCOTT’S 


GENUINE 


ELECTRIC CURATIVE 


APPLIANCES. 


SENT ON TRIAL POSTPAID. 


Pall Mall Electric Association, 


OF LONDON and NEW YORK. 


Our Brushes are Pure Bristles, Not Wires. 





Hair Brushes, Cure isi he in five minutes, ....§ : 00 
Flesh Brush, Cures Rhe' umatism and aches, ..... 
Horse Brush, Cures Lameness and Stiffness i cia te le 3 00 
Tooth Brush, Bristles do not come out,........ 50 
Corsets, Prevent and Cure Sickness, $100, 150, 200, 300 
i PE. + 55> bck aise hsb € nba he's 000 1 
Corset, Abdominal, 18 to 36 inches,........... 3 00 
Hair Curler, Curls, Bangs and C FHMpS, 2.0. sae 50 
Galvanic Generator, Cures Dyspepsia,......... 50 
Ne rve and Li Mug Inv igorator, 100 Magnet P ‘ower, 10 00 
5 00 
Gentlemen’s Belt, Adjustable, Ful Pc WET, 26.2 3 00 
Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter, binte:e 0% 12 0 
Ladies’ Belt, Adjustable, Full Power,......... 3 00 
Sleeping Cap, all sizex, 30 Magnet Power,....... 3 00 
Office Cap (Silk), all sizes, 25 Magnet Power, .... . 3 00 
Sciatic A ppliance, all — ee a ens 8 00 
Leg \pp’ MUNIN! cnc o's cS cv cmos occ 5 00 
Shoulder Appliance, all Aor re ee ee 5 00 
ic, I. . . Se °° 5 00 
Suspensory, Complete (Fine Silk), . . . 5 00 
oa erane . 380 
ee ee ee er ee 3 00 
w ristiet, A eee oe 8 ee 250 
roat Protec tor, all sizes, Prevents Pneumonia, 3 00 
Insoles, per pair, all sizes, Prevent Cold Feet, 5” 
Teething Necklace, He ips the Little Ones,....... 50 


Either article sent, posty ost paid to ant, part of the world on 
receipt of price in Draft, Postal Note or Currency in 
Registe: Le se Po om size of suneon wanted. 

ress, GEORGE A. SCOTT. 


[Mention this Tie 0 ] 842 Broadway, New York. 














fue onde 
ney. 
MoALLISTER, “ute Optician, 4e pes esau St. N N. = 


BALES Ei 

OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 
A Wonderful Care tor Coughs and Cold 
Bronchitis, Con Crow 4 
Whooping Cough. Banishes ieokeae ana 
Colds where other remedies have ee 
Keepin readiness. 8 sizes—25c. 

Ge an natin. Beoene’ at 
counterfeits, 


PIKE'S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in One Minute. 














GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions. 
BIRCHS KEY 









WILL WIND ANY WATCH 
SOLD tre by a. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
J.8. Binou & Co., 88 Dey St., N. Y. 

THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


















Adérecs: The pearcse Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 


EPPS’S3 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 








COCOA: 








eNs_y For the THROAT and NERVES, 


yy CURE SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, HEADACHE, 
AND SLEEPLESSNESS. 
A bones to Elocutionists, Public 
kers, and Singers. 
Price, soe a Box at nen orby Mail. 
—. oe MFG. CO., 
4 Broadway, N. Y. 


CURE ‘i: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 








with ae free, 
HISCOX 66 853 Broadway, N. Y. Mention this paper. 








VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1510. 








A SPECIALITY 








PEARS’ SOAP removes the irritability, redness, and blotchy 
appearance of the skin fram which many children suffer. It is unrivalled 
as a pure, delightful TOILET SOAP, and is for sale throughout the 


civilized world, 





Tit HOM VAPOR BATH 


Can be attached to any 
Bath-tub. Plain or 
Medicated Vapor or 
=— Russian Baths can be 
| taken by the simple 
use of the ge ad 
faucet. Is wi 

for Inhaling Vapors 

and- Disinfectin 

——~~mm~mm~mm~m~mm~m~mme=m=ms rremises. In genera 
use here now, in Resi- 






(ROSENFIELD’S PATENTS.) ences, Hotels, Hospi- 


tala, &c. Is highly recommended by all who use it. 
Is a luxury unsurpassed, and a necessity for some. 
Pamphlets free. Address 


The Home Vapor Bath and Disinfector Co,, 


No. 12-East 23d St., near Broadway, New York. 
THE PEERLESS VINEYARD 
ROLLER S$ 





KATE. 


receipt of rice, 
of of Roller 8 Bkate: cates” ete. . A. 
Andrews Building, Chicago, 





9 Broaaway, N 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, t to Use, and Cheapest. 









Also for Cold in the Head, 
H e, Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 





eo illustrated book 
| 


makes the quickest and most secure 
thereby insuring increased strength 
sent by registered mail upon receipt of price. 


advertising medium, an 


until January 1, 1886. 


PATENTED 
AUG. ||. 1868S. 


SPALDING’S PEERLESS | CLUB 3 SKATE. 


is B = very mone a wo wang 4 Eke ye and nd axons 
clamps. The fastening is adjusted by means cf a double (right and left) screw, which, with the lever 

ever invented. The foot board is made in one piece 
and firmness. We muke in lengths from 8 to 11% inches, 


steel bit blades, proaghn ap cut Lanter coon steel foot Piaienneen and 







ee POLISHED 


SPECIAL OFFER —In order to introduce the Skate and asa test of the value of this paper as an 
any person cutting out this advertisement and inclosing with it $4.00 for No. 1 

P erless Club or $5 00 for No. 0 Peerless Club, we will forward Skates by mail prepaid. Every pair 
warranted and can be po gerd —e past cg Po te if not Fomine. St We make this offer Saal 


Wri tion HARPER 
A. Cc. SPALDING ‘a BROS., * igs Mapises oie saa 


ADWAY, NEW 





rr and 
: Ni of black. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS | 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 
and best ‘Austrani 


fan wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity of finish.. 


They are-always the same in quality, weight, 


, thus enabling you to match any piece. None geuine unless rolled. on 
“ Varnished Board, ” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 














PIAN' OFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tove, Touch Workmanship, and Durability. 


WIL to Ae. & CO., 
treet, Baltimore. 
No. 18 Fifth pty New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Throucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS. EXPOSITION-—'878. 


AKE Money.-The long evenings 
Sy at hand. Improve your time. 
louse Patent Seroll Saw runs 
exe, cate mee fet, = is a pleaeure to 
‘ou can decorate your walls 
with a brackets, or ecll the 
work and make mon ~ Send 6c. 
for 36- illustrated catalogue, 
giving fall description of soxoit 
NEW pesiens, &c. Address 
nH. POMEROY, Division H, 
216-220 Asylum St; Hartford, Ct. 










































LESCOPES Sosis2rur anise 
Tire att 


$3 Printing Press Paixtixe! 
Label Press, $8. lngn dn Oe 









logue of Presses, FS ag Cc: 
the factory. Kelsey & * Meriden, Conn. 
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From ‘HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE,” Vor. VI. 








From “CITY BALLADS,” 
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From “THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
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HELP THEM REMEMBER. 


Bricut shines the sun this day in mid-October, 
Setting in frame of gold a lovely scene— 
The bay with sails of snowy whiteness dotted, 
The meadow still arrayed in robe of green, 
The trees their leaves of russet softly tossing 
To winds that bear them on their wings away— 
And yet ‘tis but the harbinger, this splendor, 
Of death and desolation and decay. 


And to the many with deep sorrows laden 
This thought dulls autumn glory. They can see 
Only with tear-dimmed eyes the wondrous beauty 
That lingers with the wave, the field, the tree ; 
And seeing thus, they can not pierce the shadow 
Of coming gloom that lies on everything, 
And they forget—dear God, help them remember !— 
That after dreary winter comes the spring. 
MarGaret Evytince. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 

THE government of cities is a difficult problem in poli- 
tics. Everywhere comes the same complaint of the imper- 
fection or worthlessness of municipal institutions. From 
Cincinnati recently we have been assured that merchants 
are leaving that beautiful city because its elections are car- 
ried by violence and fraud, and life and property are no 
longer secure from its corrupt politicians. New Orleans 
has long been governed by its worst classes, and its finances 
are in perpetual discredit. Even Boston, once the most 
pradent of cities, has lost much of its reputation under its 
recent rulers. Chicago has nearly reached the unfortunate 
fame of Cincinnati. Philadelphia is no longer spotless ; 
even its famous water-works have fallen into decay. And 
San Franciseé and St. Louis continue the melancholy story. 
From all ourlarge cities comes the same complaint, that 
the better citizens are driven out of the government, and 
that only the corrupt and the inefficient administer the 
immense interests of the civic population. 

New York for thirty years and more has been one of the 
chief victims of bad government. Its story is in the high- 
est degree instructive. Within thirty years its debt has 
risen at times to over one hundred and fifty millions; of 
this the Sinking Fund represents a payment of nearly forty 
millions. It is probable that nearly one hundred millions 
of the debt is the result of fraud. With honest or careful 
rulers our city need have had no debt at all. But to this 
fraudulent outlay must be added the excessive expendi- 
tures of each single year, the sums lost by unnecessary or 
wasteful contracts, the extravagant salaries, the wild pro- 
jects, the secret frauds, that have followed for so many 
years our corrupt government. It is in vain to lament the 
past. Yet it is well to remember that these lost millions 
—lost by our own neglect—would long ago have provided 
the city with a new aqueduct, new docks and piers, a com- 
plete sewerage, a new atmosphere, and abundant health. 

The health of the city is what our rulers have seemed 
least to care for. They have sent countless children to an 
untimely grave, and cut off manhood in its strength and 
old age in its decay. New York, that might be made the 
healthiest of cities, has a higher death rate than any of its 
American neighbors. In the British Islands it is only ex- 
ceeded in unhealthiness by Dublin, and perhaps Cork. In 
Canada, Montreal, with its conservative ignorance, may 
carry off the fatal palm. In Europe, even Paris and Berlin 
are more carefully guarded from disease than New York. 
London is far before us, the healthiest city of Europe, as 
Dublin is probably the most unhealthy, a centre of conta- 
gion, the victim of ignorance and neglect. 

For it is no doubt certain that ignorance is the chief foe 
of good government in nations or in ‘cities. A recent cor- 
respondent of the London Times lias traced with great cour- 
age and intelligence the course of the cholera in Spain. He 
finds that it is due every where to the neglect of the govern- 
ment and the blindness of the people. The disease fast- 
ened upon Marseilles, Toulouse, and all Italy for the same 
reason. It will go wherever it is invited. The recent 
plague in Montreal is of the same origin. It comes almost 
exclusively to the ignorant. Thus ignorance is the chief 
crime of modern society. It provokes disease, it fosters 
vice and beggary, it produces corruption in politics, and ac- 
counts for much of the bad government of our American 
cities. Our ignorant classes, like those of Spain or Mont- 
real, invite every moral and physical disease; from them 
the corruption spreads until it poisons those who seemed 
invulnerable against it. 

Yet the American cities are at least better governed than 
were the cities of the past. The cities of the Middle Ages 
were centres of disease and crime. The Paris satirized by 
Rabelais, the London of the days of Wat Tyler, or even of 
Queen Anne, were no pleasant abodes. Plague, famine, 
filth, vice, and shame reigned in the finest capitals of Eu- 
rope. The cities of Italy in its fairest period were scenes 
of assassination and cruelty. Milan and Florence were 
covered with murders and outrages; a Bridge of Sighs 
represented the doom of Venice. The German cities were 
fortresses, the home of a dawning improvement. The Dutch 
cities led the way to cleanliness and good order. In the 
Roman and classical ages the municipalities were scarcely 
more fortunate. Rome itself abounded in crime, misery, 
oppression, pestilence, and unrest. Its pauper population 
supplanted the free citizens. In the far East we have the 
story of the virtuous Brules nearly starving to death a 
whole board of aldermen (or senators) to wring from them 
his usurious interest, of Cicero painting the endless sor- 
rows of the provincials. The cities of China are crowded 
and noxious beyond belief, the centres of endless discomfort 
and perpetual diseases. 

Compared with these cities of the past or present, even 
Cincinnati or New Orleans must seem almost an earthly 
paradise. But what all our cities want is a vigorous im- 
pulse toward reform. We have, in fact, many of the agents 
of reform—the schools, the civil service rules, the growing 
power of science, the influence of a rising intelligence. But 
we still want the union of the more prudent citizens in one 
uvpartisan movement for the common weal. Can we not 
have in each city a reform league made up of a majority of 
the voters? EUGENE LAWRENCE. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


LL know, but few stop to give a thought to the fact, 
that the art of printing has added to the list of holi- 

day presents a form that was unknown to the generations 
of generous givers and delighted receivers who lived during 
the fourteen centuries that elapsed from the first Christmas 
gift at Bethlehem to the discovery of the “art preservative 
of allarts.” Thanks to the enterprise of publishers and the 
almost universal diffusion of knowledge in our nineteenth 
century, books in endless variety have now become a staple 
source of our holiday supplies, and of all the forms which 
holiday and high-day gifts have taken none afford a larger 
opportunity than they,for conveying the donor’s impression 
of the recipient’s needs, taste, and intelligence, none can be 
made a more fitting medium of delicate compliment, none 


_ are richer in suggestive intimation, none are freer from all 


mere mercenary taint, and none so perfectly unite the last- 
ing and the intrinsically useful with the refined, the beau- 
tiful, and the intellectual. : 


No press in America has been more lavish in contribu- 


tions to the list of books that are peculiarly appropriate for - 


gifts than that of the Messrs. HARPER, and a glance at a 
few of their recent additions to it will afford some idea of 
their variety and value. Prominent among these, as well 
for the beauty of its exterior as for the sterling qualities of 
its matter, is a superb folio of Selections from the Poetry of 
Robert Herrick, with drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY. In this 
beautiful volume Mr. Abbey has shown the pictorial sug- 
gestiveness of Herrick’s poems, and it now remains for some 
brother artist of “the tuneful quire,” of equal genius in his 
sphere, to show their adaptedness to musical expression. 
It is astonishing how fresh the verse of Herrick remains. 
Nearly two and a half centuries have come and gone since 
his poems were written, and although in the interval the 
mutations of taste and fashion have operated as irresistibly 
in the world of literature as they do in that of dress, and 
have relegated the writings in prose and verse of many of 
his most popular contemporaries to the lumber-room of 
forgotten antiquities, his inimitable songs and lyrics and 
pastorals seem to be endowed with perpetual youth, and re- 
fuse ever to grow old. No poet’s verse ever came more di- 
rectly from the heart than his, and it never grows old, first, 
because his heart was always young, and, again, because he 
sung of things that never grow. old—of brooks and birds, of 
blossoms and flowers, of out-door delights it) spring and 
summer, of winter’s pleasures and fireside comforts, of rural 
joys and simple pastimes, of love and courtship, and sweet- 
hearts and wives, and of all the accessories of mirth and 
blithesomeness. Mr. Abbey’s selections from this most. joc- 
und and evergreen of our minor poets are not only admi- 
rable as illustrative of Herrick’s range of fancy and variety 
of style and subject, but also because they form a most sug- 
gestive text for his own charming pictorial interpretations 
and delineations of the poet’s daintiest conceptions and 
most picturesque descriptions. The volume is a splendid 
folio, sumptuously printed on vellum-like paper, and su- 
perbly bound; and it comprises the larger proportion of 
Herrick’s songs, lyrics, pastorals, and amatory and descrip- 
tive pieces, all of which are illustrated by seventy full- 
page drawings in Mr. Abbey’s best and most characteristic 
vein. 


At this stage of the world’s history it is a far less com- 
mon experience to live contemporaneously with the, found- 
ing of a new state than with the discovery of a new planet 
or sun. And in view of the improvements that have been 
or that may be made in the telescope, and in view also of 
the fixed and settled demarkations of the nations now occu- 
pying our globe and dividing its territories among one an- 
other, and of the small portion of the earth that remains to 
be discovered and parted among them, it is highly prob- 
able that those of us who are now in being will have even 
more frequent opportunities in the future than we have 
had in the past of witnessing the birth of a star, while 
scarcely any of us may bave another opportunity of wit- 
nessing the birth of a state. This consideration, apart 
from the natural and healthy liking that we all have for 
narratives of discovery and adventure, must excite a lively 
interest in Mr. HENRY M. STANLEY’S new book, The Congo, 
and the Founding of its Free State, recently published by the 
Messrs. HARPER. The event that it describes is unique. 
No other book of the century has afforded its readers so 
rare an opportunity to see history in the process of making 
as is afforded by Mr. Stanley’s two profoundly interesting 
volumes. They comprise a close account of the vast terri- 
tory in the heart of Africa that has been opened to the 
commerce of the world by the exploration of the Congo 
from its sources in far western Africa to the point on the 
East Coast, 3500 miles distant, where it empties into the 
Atlantic, and also of the difficulties that were encountered 
and overcome by Mr. Stanley and the party under his com- 
mand in opening and constructing roads, in maintaining 
communications between the widely distant stations that 
were planted along the mighty river, in transporting sup- 
plies, boats, machinery, and provisions through impenetrable 
forests and over lofty mountains, in securing the vast region 
from the barbarous tribes who inhabited it, and in uniting 
the people and their chiefs in a peaceful and voluntary 
surrender of their petty sovereignties and of the right to 
wage war with each other, and in a full recognition of the 
supreme sovereignty of the new state. The view that Mr. 
Stanley gives of the resources and population of this vast 
domain of over a million square miles which, through his 
instrumentality, has been erected into a state free to the 
world for trade and settlement, is one that can not fail to 
arrest the attention of the philanthropist and the states- 
man, and his precise and full account of the negotiations 
that resulted in a convention of the accredited plenipoten- 
tiaries of all the principal nations of the world, at Berlin, 
and the consummation by them of a joint act which settled 
the autonomy and independence of the new state, and final- 
ly consecrated to free commerce a privileged zone of near- 
ly two and_a half millions of square miles, is one of the 
most interesting chapters of history that has been written 
in these modern days—abundantly rich in food for reflec- 
tion, and inviting the thoughtful reader to a consideration 


‘should never be disregarded; for with children, above 
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of new political problems that are fraught with momento; 
possibilities for Africa and the entire civilized world. Asi, 

from the larger issues which the work presents for ie 
and investigation, it also embodies a most interestiyo ot 
ord of travel and exploration, and of the incidents ani . 
ventures that formed a part of the indomitable tr : 
experiences while penetrating the hidden rec 
Dark ‘Continent. 


avelley 
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As is the case with nearly all the adages that have | 
come household words, the old adage, “ Variety is the Spies 
of life,” is the embodiment of a truth that has a univ; rs 
application. The best dish palls upon the palate if on. 
confined exclusively to it, and there is no cate or delice. 
but will lose its relish if it be made one’s sole diet. \v) 
is trne of physical aliment is no less true of intellect; 
food. And in providing reading for young people this (, 
others, not merely does variety give spice and flavor to ti 
intellectual life, but it is a prime necessity if we wou)! 
have that life remain active, vigorous, and capable of growit! 
As perpetual rain or snow or sunshine, or perpetual day «; 
night, would arrest the growth, sap the vigor, distort tj}, 
form, and destroy the fragrance of these delicate chide, 
of nature, the flowers, so is it with the flowers of the lous 
hold: they must have the rain as well as the sunshine. the 
dark night as well as the resplendent day, the winter as 
well as spring and summer, the shadow, the cloud, and the 
storm, no less than the cheerful light and glow of the tir 
side, if we would have them grow supple, erect, and vigorous 
Harper’s Young People fully meets all the requirements fi 
healthful reading for healthful children. Its variety is « 
most unlimited, and so wisely adapted to multiform taste. 
of youthful readers that, while it is full of relish and enjoy- 
ment, it nourishes and invigorates them. The vew volume 
for 1885 is a treasury of good things, not only various jn 
kind, but excellent in quality. Its pages teem with choic 
reading for every mood and taste and disposition of child 
hood—reading that touches alike the conscience and tl 
affections of the child, that moves him to tears and smiles 
that improves and refines his mind, that stimulates his fa 
cy and rouses his wholesome curiosity, that ministers to his 
jeys and sorrows, presides over and directs his sports aud 
amusements, incites in him an admiration for the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, and nourishes in his “heart of 
hearts” the love of his fellow, his country, and his Maker. 


.To this end workers in nearly every branch of the literary 


art have been enlisted by the publishers of this sterling 
periodical to contribute from their treasuries to the develop- 
ment of the affections and intellect of its young readers. 
Poets and lyrists have contributed their share, and so have 
the artist, the historian, the biographer, the traveller aud 
voyager, the lover of nature and of natural history, the 
teller of legends and stories and fairy tales, and the wise 
and kindly preceptress of manners, morals, and _firesice 
amusements and occupations. The volume for 1885 is in 
itself a library of diversified reading, and if it is combined 
with the preceding volumes for 1881, 1882, 1883, and 124, 
the whole forms an inexhaustible store of instruction ana 
amnsement for the youths of a household or of a social cit 
cle. The volume for 1885 is embellished with 700 tine wood- 
engravings, many of them full-page, and it is handsomely 
bound in illuminated covers. 


George Eliot’s Life as Related in her Letters and Journals, 
edited aud arranged by her husband, Mr. J. W. Cross, is a 
biography of unusual value alike for the remarkable qual- 
ities of its subject and for the skill and ingeunity with 
which the biographer has wrought the materials illustra- 
tive of character and career into a connected and uninter- 
rupted narrative. It scarcely needs to be said that George 
Eliot was one of the most noteworthy women of her own or 
of any age. In mere intellectuality she was almost liter- 
ally without a peer among women, and although she may 
have been surpassed in imaginative power by a favored 
few of her own sex, she has been seldom equalled in mod- 
ern times by any of either sex in the range and fertility of 
her resources—in the faculty of evolving from her studies 
of the world around her imaginary characters who are at 
once natural and life-like, yet original and exhibiting traits, 
dispositions, and qualities which distinguish them from the 
common herd, and in a greater or less degree invest them 
with heroic proportions. So likewise in the art of depict- 
ing life and manners, of fashioning into a symmetrical 
whole the separate and often widely dispersed incidents of 
common life, of giving expression to deep passion and true 
emotion, and of portraying the subtle operation of those 
sentiments and feelings which move every rank and condi 
tion of men and women, and form the springs and mo 
tives: of their conduct and actions, she must be numbered 
with those writers whom the world accounts its great mas- 
ters. Naturally the life of so highly gifted a woman and 
author is scanned with the liveliest interest by those who 
have experienced the spell of ber genius. We are eager 
be introduced behind the scenes of her actual social aud 
daily life—to take note of the incidents and influential sur 
roundings of her childhood and girlhood, to watch the bud 
ding of her intellectual and literary powers, to trace thie 
changes in her opinions and beliefs and in her estimates of 
men and things, to accompany her through all the stages 
of her career from her first faltering steps to her loftiest auc 
most assured flights, and, while tracing the secret of het 
success as a writer, to familiarize ourselves with the detati> 
of her every-day life, and study the traits of her characte! 
as a woman. All this Mr. Cross enables us to do by Is 
sympathetic and exhaustively minute memoir, vot tli 
least conspicuous merit of which is that, except wher 
he supplies occasional convenient connecting Jinks, it '- 
told in her own words, spoken in the unreserved freedom 
of her private letters and journals, by George Eliot he! 
self. 


It is scarcely to be doubted that at this hour the works 
of no other novelist have as wide a circle of readers and 
admirers among peoples speaking the English tongue 4s 
the novels of George Eliot. While neither of them Is s° 
restricted in its range of characters and incidents as to be 
relished exclusively by readers of special tastes, or of and 
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particular age or sex Or condition, some of them appeal 
with peculiar force to the sympathies of woman in her 
threefold life as sweetheart, wife, and mother ; some appeal 
as strongly to men who are dreaming “ love’s young dream,” 
or who are encountering the anxieties and responsibilities 
of the bread-winner; others carry their wise or tender or 
pathetic teachings, suggestions, and consolations to the 
heart of the toiler, whether lad or lass, man or woman ; 
others are rich in social pictures that are rife with food for 
reflection for the capitalist and the laborer; still others ad- 


dress themselves to the taste of the artist, the scholar, the 


student, or the philosophic analyst of human character and 
motives, and all exert a refining and an invigorating infln- 
ence upon the mind of their reader while they enthrall him 
with their vivid descriptions and absorbing narrative. The 
Messrs. HARPER have published three editions of the Com- 
plete Works of George Eliot, each containing her novels, 
poems, essays, and leaves from her note-book, and forming 
a very attractive set for the library. Of these editions, 
the “Library Edition” and the “Popular Edition” is each 
in twelve volumes, and the “ Fireside Edition” consists of 
six handy volumes handsomely bound in cloth. Its size 
and compactness render the Jast-mentioned edition spe- 
cially suitable for a tasteful and inexpensive holiday souve- 
nir. 


The possessors of the former volumes of Dr. THOMsON’s 
Land and the Book will extend a hearty welcome to the third 
and concluding volume of his great work, now just pub- 
lished. It should be said, however, that although the 
three volumes have one general title — The Land and the 
Book—they are in reality three separate works, bearing, it 
is true, upon related themes, but yet each having an inter- 
est of its own not dependent upon the others; so that 
while it may be desirable in the interests of good liter- 
ature to own the entire set, there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the different volumes either.in the matter 
which they contain or the imprint upon the title-page, and 
they are sold separately. For the information of those 
who may not have seen the earlier volumes, it may be stated 
that the first volume was published by the Messrs. HARPER 
in 1880, and was devoted to the kingdom of Judah, South- 
ern Palestine, and Jerusalem; and that the second volume 
was issued by the same publishers in 1882, and was con- 
tined to Central Palestine and Pheenicia. In these two 
volumes the author’s attention was mainly occupied with 
the Promised Land west of the Jordan, the scene of the 
establishment of the Hebrews in Palestine, of their exist- 
ence as a nation until the country fell under the Roman 
sway, and of the birth and mortal life of the Saviour. The 
volume now published has for its full title, The Land and 
the Book ; or, Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and 
Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land: Lebanon, 
Damascus, and Beyond Jordan, and it relates to the districts 
of Lebanon, Cele-Syria, Anti-Lebanon, Damascus, Bashan, 
Gilead, and the regions beyond Jordan eastward, which were 
not originally included in the Land of Promise, to which 
last this volume alludes only incidentally, and by way of 
reference or illustration. But althongh these adjacent 
districts did not form a part of the Promised Land, they 
were closely associated with it, since they were the scene 
of the earliest beginnings of Hebrew history long ante- 
cedent to the time of Moses. As the author observes in his 
preface to the present volume, “some of these districts 
were the first that were occupied by the patriarchs of old, 
others were the first taken possession of by the Hebrew 
nation, and all of them were most intimately associated 
with the children of Israel in their social, civil, and reli- 
gious life, and in their secular history.” And he justly adds 
that while “we are traversing these regions we are still 
in the land of the Bible, and drawing our Biblical illustra- 
tions from the manners and customs, the scenes and scenery, 
of the Holy Land.” This beautiful volume unites the en- 
yaging freshness and variety of a book of travels with the 
interest that attaches to a record of archeological and anti- 
(uarian exploration, and the still deeper interest that is 
excited by a verifieation of Bible history, and of the inei- 
dents recorded in it, through the medium of the survivals 
that remain at the present day. The greater portion of 
the work is the result of Dr. Thomson’s long residence in 
the Holy Land, and of his extensive tours and excursions 
to the places he describes; while at the same time he has 
incorporated in his text, wherever they seemed necessary 
to render it more complete, whatever he has been able to 
glean from the latest researches of English and American 
exploration societies, or from the publications of the more 
recent travellers and scholars. Especially attractive are 
the author’s spirited descriptions of Damascus and. Beirft, 
of Tyre and Sidon, of the scenery and summer resorts of the 


lofty Lebanon range, of Hermon and Gilead and Tadmor. 


and the Druses, and of the stupendous ruins of Jeresh, 
Bosrah, and conspicuously of Baalbek. The book is co- 
plously illustrated, and is equipped with two excellent 
Maps, respectively of the Lebanon, Cele-Syria, Anti-Leb- 
anon, and the region about Damascus, and of the region 
cast of the Jordan, including Bashan, Gilead, aud Moab. 


Having carried his thousands of youthful readers in fan- 
cy along with his boy travellers and their “ guide, philoso- 
pher and friend” to Japan and China, to Siam and Java, to 
Ceylon and India, to Egypt, to Palestine, to the North Pole, 
and through Africa, Mr. Tuomas W. KNox now offers his 
young countrymen an opportunity to accompany the same 
enterprising young gentlemen in another adventurous jour- 
hey nearer home, through our sister continent, South Amer- 
‘ea. Although the journey which he chronicles in his new 
‘olume, The Boy Travellers in South America, like its prede- 
essors, is an imaginary one, and although the characters 
Who figure in it are fictitious, its facts and descriptions are 
‘one the less vivid and real on that account. Mr. Knox 
lias had some personal experience of the lands which are 
how traversed by his boy travellers, and he has re-enforced 
is own. observations and experience by the observations 
vnd experience of a multitude of travellers, from Humboldt 
‘own, and by a study of all the documentary and other evi- 
‘ences which throw light upon the various portions of 
South America. So that when he chronicles the adven- 


tures and experiences of Frank Bassett and Fred Bronsou 
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and good Dr. Bronson, as told in their own off-hand and rol- 
licking or more sober and thoughtful style, he is really giv- 
ing his readers the cream of all that is known concerning 
the geography and topography of the Southern Continent, 
and respecting the people, the resources, the climate, the 
flora and fauna, and the civil, social, political, and religions 
characteristics of the states which line its mighty rivers, or 
cover its broad pampas, or cling to its stupendons mountain 
ranges. It would be no easy task for the youth of America, 
and indeed for its mature adults and gray-beards, to find an- 
other work which embodies in as small compass so large an 
amount of fall and generally trustworthy information con- 
cerning the South American peoples and states as Mr. Knox 
has brought together in breezy colloquial form in this enter- 
taining volume. 


Delightful as is the text of Mr. BouGuton’s Sketching 
Rambles in Holland, and rich as we have found it in riant 
humor and contagious gayety, in sparkling pen-pictures of 
enjoyable nooks and quaint out-of-the-way corners, and in 
felicitous descriptions of manifold aspects of intensely Neth- 
erlandish life, manners, customs, and costumes among all 
sorts and conditions of Netherlandish people, we surmise 
that its artistic beauties will insure it a longer lease of pop- 
ular favor than could be secured for it by its literary merits 
alone. Indeed, Mr. Boughton’s genial pen seems merely the 
nimble exponent of the more than fourscore capital illustra- 
tions, by himself and his friends Abbey and Rogers, with 
which the volume is adorned, and of which it may be said 
withont exaggeration that not even the most modest and 
unpretending among them can be closely studied without 
discovering some new and unlooked-for beauty, some subtle 
grace of treatment or composition, some special trait of im- 
agination or trick of faney, which lingers pleasantly in our 
memories. Several of the illustrations are of rare excel- 
lence, especially the portraits of maidens of every degree, 
the groups of rural and fisher folk, and the fine landscape 
and genre pieces that are scattered through the book in 
generous profusion. The volume is a luxurious octavo, and 
is faultless in its dress and typography. 


Mr. CaRLETON’s City Ballads have the sterling quality, 
often lacking in poetry of a higher strain, which distin- 
guishes his other poetical productions, namely, that of go- 
ing straight to the heart of his readers, and of affording 
genuine pleasure as well to the young, the lowly, and plain- 
minded as to the mature, the modish, and those whose 
taste is refined but not overfastidious. In order to relish 
Mr. Carleton’s poetry it is indispensable to have a heart that 
does not wait to take its cue from its cautious and captious 
sister organ, the brain, but that makes haste to follow the 
lead of its own quick and kindly impulses. In these bal- 
lads Mr. Carleton blends a higher and more ambitious strain 
with the manner of his dialect and farm ballads, but with- 
ont any sacrifice of the wise and matter-of-fact simplicity 
or of the genial and at times pathetic humor which are 
their peculiar charm. His pictures of the various phases 
of city life as they appear to the unaccustomed eyes of 
those who have passed their lives in the quiet and unevent- 
ful country are impressive because of the remarkable fresh- 
ness of their coloring and the vividness of the contrasts and 
comparisons which they suggest. The volume is enriched 
with a number of spirited illustrations, and very attractive- 
ly bound and printed. 


When Sir Philip Sidney made the exulting confession, “I 
never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, that I 
found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet,” he 
gave expression to the operation of a general law by an in- 
stance drawn from his own experience. For ballads and 
battle lyrics have ever been the nurse of manly endeavor, 
and have always exerted a powerful influence in giving a 
heroic or a patriotic bent to the mind of the young and 
ardent. Although this form of poetry is most common in 
the earlier stages of a literature, there have been examples 
of it in every age scarcely less stirring than the fine “old 
song” of “Chevy Chase” to which Sidney so feelingly re- 
fers. And the incidents and events that attended the birth 
and early years of our own country are peculiarly suggest- 
ive of this form of verse, and have been happily availed of, 
among other of our native poets, by Dr. THomMas DUNN ENG- 
LISH, to arouse the ardor of patriotism that is latent in the 
hearts of the youths of America. This spirited writer has 
just collected in a beautiful volume, entitled Boys’ Book of 
Battle Lyrics, a number of lyrical and narrative pieces of his 
own composition illustrating some of the more memorable 
martial events in the history of our country from the colo- 
nial period to the outbreak of the civil war. Among the 
events that are chronicled in this collection, in narrative 
so vivid and circumstantial and in verse so ringing that 
they can not fail to make a deep impression upon the im- 
agination of the young reader, are the Burning of James- 
town, the Sack of Deerfield, the Fight at Lexington, the 
Bombardment of Fort Sullivan, the Fight at Oriskany, and 
the Battles of Bennington, Monmouth, Trenton, King’s 
Mountain, the Cowpens, and New Orleans. 


The earnestness with which Mr. HOWARD PYLE is devoting 
his facile pen and pencil to the entertainment of children, 
and to giving a wholesome direction to their fancy and 
imagination, should earn for him the gratitude of our young 
folk. A few years ago he lent himself to the task of pre- 
paring a superbly illustrated version of The Merry Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood, in which he collated and brought to- 
gether in a continuous narrative all the legends and tradi- 
tions relating to that popular outlaw and his “merry men,” 
to the infinite contentment and delight of numberless boys 
and girls in their “teens.” And now he has completed an- 
other charming volume of legends, apologues, wonder sto- 
ries, and fairy tales, in prose and verse, and addressed to 
the taste of the wee folk of the nursery. All these are rich 
in the marvels that appeal to the child’s fancy, and are pro- 
fuseély embellished ‘with antique ontline drawings illustra- 
tive of characters or incidents described in the text, whose 
quaintly literal or as quaintly humorous designs are of the 
kind that are fullest of piquant suggestiveness to very 
young people. The Messrs. HARPER have vied with the 
author in making the volume attractive. It is printed in 
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quarto form, on superb paper, and in the most perfect style 
of the typographic art, and it is appropriately bound in 
richly illuminated covers. 


The most important contribution of the year to natural 
history has been the publication by the Messrs. HAkrrR 
of Mr. H. O. ForBes’s A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern 
Archipelago. This valuable work is an indispensable com- 
panion to Wallace’s well-known work on the Malay Archi- 
pelago, inasmuch as it brings down the record of the natu- 
ral history of the Eastern islands to a much later date than 
it was brought by Mr. Wallace, and is the fruit of investi- 
gations that not only covered the ground traversed by Mr. 
‘Wallace, but extended to many portions of the Eastern 
Archipelago that were not visited by him. Mr. Forbes’s 
volume is a record of his travels and observations during 
the five years from 1878 to 1883, in the Cocos-Keeling Isl- 
ands, in Java and Sumatra, in the Moluccas and the Timor- 
laut Islands, and in the islands of Burn and Timor; and it 
embodies minute and graphic accounts of the birds, fishes, 
and insects, and of the floral, vegetable, and arboreal world 
of this little-known region, together with a large body of 
new and valuable information on subjects of interest to 
geologists and ethnologists no less than to zoologists and 
naturalists. 


Mr. E. P. Ror’s graceful combination of romance and re- 
ality, Nature’s Serial Story, will long and deservedly remain 
one of the most beautiful and appropriate of our holiday 
books. Its graphic pen-pictures of the scenery of the Hud- 
son, of the varied aspects of nature as they are modified by 
the changing seasons, of the wealth of animal, floral, and 
vegetable life that is to be found in the mountaiua and 
forests, the valleys and solitudes, of the majestic river, and 
of the pursuits and characteristics of the people who live 
beside it, are a perpetual incentive to the imagination of 
the poet and the peucil of the painter, while its tranquil 
story of domestic life illumined by love and affection ap- 
peals to the sentiment of romance that glows in every 
bosom which has not been chilled by selfishness or ennui. 
Rich in invitations to the artist as is Mr. Roe’s text in this 
volume, and abounding as it does in appeals to his sensi- 
bilities, it is not surprising that our nature-loving artists 
Gibson and Dielman have discerned its capability for pic- 
torial embellishment, and have busied their pencils in re- 
producing from lavish nature the picturesque sights and 
scenes and aspects of life which Mr. Roe describes. More 
than one hundred and thirty designs by these skillful lim- 
ners, many of them full-page, and all of them instinet with 
grace and beauty, testify to the suggestiveness and fidelity 
to nature of Mr. Roe’s delightful story. 


By none will the announcement of a new edition of Mr. 
LEw WALLAcr’s brilliant religio-historical romance, Ben- 
Hur, A Tale of the Christ, be more cordially greeted thau by 
those who are the most earnest followers of the Saviour and 
the sincerest believers in His divinity. The tone of the ro- 
mance is so reverent, its abstention from any fanciful en- 
largement: of the sayings and doings of the God-man, and 
of the incidents of His life, beyond what is revealed in Holy 
Scripture, is so rigid, and its use of the incidents which 
tradition and legend and the imagination of the early 
Christians have associated with the Saviour is so reserved 
and: discriminating, that legitimate criticism is fairly dis- 
armed. In no instance that we'can recall are any of the 
real facts of the Saviour’s life, or even those which are 
legendary or traditional, introduced merely for their scenic 
or histrionic effects; nor are they ever permitted to detract 
from the pre-eminent dignity and Godlikeness of His char- 
acter. While a natural interest is made to centre upon 
the person and influence of the Saviour, the leading pur- 
pose of the tale is to furnish, first, an intelligent idea of 
the mental, moral, and social conditions of the Oriental 
world at His coming, and especially the state of high- 
wrought expectation which prevailed among the nations, 
and more particularly among the Chosen People ; and sec- 
ond, to reproduce, as it were, in a living drama, the man- 
ners, customs, practices, religions, and philosophies of the 
Grecian, Roman, and Oriental peoples as they existed dur- 
ing the life of Christ and His aposties. The romance is 
one of the. most scholarly as well as one of the most absorb- 
ing of our contemporaneous productions. 


«In his Larger History of the United States to the Close of Pre- 
sident Jackson’s Administration Mr. HIGGINSON has made a 
departure from the conventional methods ordinarily e:m- 
ployed by historical writers. Instead of a continuous re- 
cital, embracing a detail of all the occurrences of each 
month or year in the life of a nation, Mr. Higginson has 
adopted the plan of treating the history of our country by 
dividing it into a succession of separate and distinct acts or 
scenes, and of grouping under each of these the most strik- 
ing, the most picturesque, and the most characteristic par- 
ticulars of the life and manners of the people, and of the so- 
cial, religions, moral, political, and intellectual tendencies of 
the times in which these people lived and neved. Thus one 
chapter, or act, is devoted to “The First Americans,” anoth- 
er to “The Visit of the Vikings,” another to “The Spanish 
Discoveries,” and others severally to “The Hundred Years’ 
War,” “The British Yoke,” “The Dawning of Independ- 
ence,” “The Birth of a Nation,” “The Early American Pre- 
sidents,” ““The Second War for Independence,” ete. The 
illustrations of the volume are excellent and abundant, and 
comprise, as the author states with justifiable pride in a 
prefatory note, “ perhaps the finest set of portraits of states- 
men yet seen in any American book.” 


The two generous octavo volumes in which Mr. JoHN BiGE- 
Low has collected together the Writings and Speeches of Sam- 
uel J. Tilden form a substantial contribution to the political 
history of the last fifty years. Mr. Tilden has been so in- 
dustrious as a writer, and so busy and influential an actor 
in the politics of his State and of the nation at large, and 
he has touched upon so many interesting political problems 
with his voice or pen, that an authenticated collection of 
what he has said and what he has written is an almost in- 
dispensable adjunct to the libraries of all those who would 

[ Continued on page 192.) 
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HARPER & BROTHERS HOLIDAY BOOKS 


for 1885. 





Thomson’s The Land and the Book. 


The Land and. the Book. By Witi1am M. Tomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a 
Missionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50; Full 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $10 00 per Volume. (Ze Volumes sold separately.) 


Volume I. SouTHERN PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. (140 Illustrations and Maps.) 
Volume II. CENTRAL PALESTINE AND Paaenicia. (130 Illustrations.and Maps. ) 


Volume IIT. Lepanon, Damascus, AND Beyonp JoRDAN. (147 Illustrations and 
Maps. ) 


“Harper's Young People” for 1885. Vol. VI. 
Over 800 pages, with about 700 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 50. Vols. 
IL., LIL., 1V., and V., $3 50 each. Vol. I. owt of print. 

Stanley's Congo. 


The Congo, and the Founding of Its Free State: A Story of Work and Exploration. 
By H. M. Stanzey, Author of ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent,” &c. With over One 
Hundred Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., pp. 1130. 8vo, Oraamental Cloth, $10 00 


per Set 
Higginson’s Larger History of the United States. 
A Larger History of the United States of America to the Close of President Jack-. 
son's Administration. By THomas WrEntwortH Hiaernson, Author of ‘ Young 
Folks’ History of the United States,” &c. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, Portraits, and 
other Engravings. pp. xii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. 
Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. Edited by Joun BiGELow. pp. xviii., 
1202. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per Set. 
City Ballads. By Will Carleton. 
Illustrated. pp. 180. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
Other Poems by Will Carleton: 


FARM FESTIVALS. TIllustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 


FARM BALLADS. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 


FARM LEGENDS. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Thos. W. Knox’s Books for Boys: 
The Boy Travellers in South America. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Par- 
aguay, Argentine Republic, and Chili. With Descriptions of Patagonia and Tierra 
del Fuego, and Voyages upon the Amazon and La Plata Rivers. By THomas W. 
Knox. With Colored Frontispiece, Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. pp. xvi., 514. 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


The Voyage of the “Vivian.” 
The Voyage of the ‘‘ Vivian” to the North Pole and Beyond. Adventures of Two 
Youths in the Open Polar Sea. By THomas W. Knox. ith Colored Frontispiece, 
Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. pp. 298. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 


Boy ‘Travellers in the Far East. By Thos. W. Knox. 


In Five Volumes. Colored Frontispiece and Profuse Illustrations. 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, $3 00 each Volume. 


Parr I. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY TO JAPAN 
AND CHINA.—Parr Il ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOUR- 
NEY TO SIAM AND JAVA.—Parr IIL ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS 
IN A JOURNEY TO CEYLON AND INDIA.— Parr IV. ADVENTURES OF 
TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND.— 
Parr V. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. By Thos. W. Knox. 
In Two Vols. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50 per Vol. 

Parr I. THE YOUNG NIMRODS IN NORTH AMERICA.—Panrt II. THE 

YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 

Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. WEtts. Illustrated. 
pp. 364. Post Svo, Hluminated Cloth, $2 50. 


The Fall of Constantinople. 


Being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. pp. xvi., 422. 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


The Boy's Book of Battle Lyrics. 


By Thomas Dunn Enouisu, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. pp. xii., 168. Square 8vo, 
Hluminated Cloth, $2 60. ; 


Pepper and Salt. 
Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for Young Folk. Prepared by Howarp Pytez. 
Beautifully and Profusely Hlustrated by the Author. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00. 
A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago. 
A Narrative of Travel and Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By Henry O. Forbes, 


F.R.G.S., &c. With many Illustrations (including a colored Frontispiece) and 
Maps. pp. xx., 586. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5 00. 


Indian History for Young Folks. 


By Francis 8. Drake. With Colored Frontispiece, Numerous Illustrations, and a 
Map. pp. 480. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. : 


George Eliot's Life, 
As Related in her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 


J. W. Cross. Portrait and Illustrations. .In Three Volumes. ibrary Edition, 
12mo, Cloth, $3 75. 


George Eliot's Works. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 12 Vols. 12mo, Cloth, per vol., $1 25; per Set, $13 00; 
Half Calf, per Set, $30. 00. 5 


POPULAR EDITION. 12 Vols. 12mo, per vol., 75 cents. Complete Sets, Half 
Calf, $30 00. 


FIRESIDE EDITION. 12 Vols. in 6. 12mo, Cloth, $7 50 per Set. (Sold only in 
Sets.) 
The Principles of Expression in Piano-forte Playing. 
S 
By Avo.ra F. Caristiant. Illustrated. pp. 803. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
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’ 
Boughton’s Holland. 
Sketching Rambles in Holland. By Gzorer H. Boventon, A.R.A. Beautifully and 
Profusely Illustrated with Wood-engravings from Drawings by the Author and Ep- 
win A. ABBEY. Two Artists’ Full-P; Proofs, Japanese Paper, without Letters. 
pp. xvi., 342. 8vo, INuminated Cloth, Uncut. Ed and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Brown 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Full Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


Nature's Serial Story. 


By Epwarp P. Rog. Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated with Wood-engravings 
from Drawings by W1rLL1aM HAMILTON Grpson and FREDERIC DIELMAN. pp. xviii., 
430. 8vo, INuminated Cloth, $5 00 ; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


Friendly Edition of Shakespeare. 


‘‘The Friendly Edition” of Shakespeare’s Works. Edited by W. J. Rotre. In 20 
volumes. Illustrated. Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges. Square 16mo, Sheets, $27 00; 
Cloth, $30 00; Half Calf, $60 00. : 


Laboulaye’s Last Fairy Tales. 


Last Fairy Tales by Epovarp Lasovnaye. Authorized Translation by Mary L. 
Booru. With over 250 Illustrations. pp. xviii., 382. 12mo, Cloth, 00; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50. 


Tennyson's Complete Works. 


The Complete Poetical Works of ALFRED, Lorp TENNyson, Poet-Laureate. With 
an Introductory Sketch by ANNE THACKERAY Ritcute. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. pp. 430. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Herrick’s Poems. Illustrated by Abbey. 


Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. With Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY. 
pp. vi., 188. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


The Raven. Illustrated by Doré. 


The Raven. By EpGar ALLAN Por. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. With Com- 
ment by EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Folio (uniform with Doré’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner”), Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. (Jn a Boz.) 


The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by Doré. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated 
by GustavE Dor&. A magnificently [lustrated and Sumptuous Volume. Folio, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. (/n a Boz.) 


Highways and Byways. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Highways and. Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. By W. Hamiiton Grs- 


son. Illustrated by the Author. pp. 158. 4to, Mluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 
(In a Bor.) 


Pastoral Days. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Pastoral Days ; or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamiiton Gipson. 
Illustrated by the Author. pp. 154. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 
(In a Box.) : 


The Heart of the White Mountains. 


By SamvrEL ApaMs Drake, Author of ‘‘Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast.” Illustrated by W. Hamiiton Grason, Author of ‘‘ Pastoral Days.” pp. xii., 
318. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (In a Boz.) 


Lathrop’s Spanish Vistas. Illustrated by Reinhart. 


By GreorGE Parsons LatuHrop. Illustrated by Cuarues S. REmnart. pp. xii., 
210. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $3 00. 


Principles of Political Economy. 


By Stuon Newcomps, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics, U. 8. Navy, Author of ‘‘ Pop- 
ular Astronomy,” &c. pp. xvi., 548. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Dancing, and its Relations to Education and Social Life. 


With a New Method of Instruction, including a Complete Guide to the Cotillion (Ger- 
man), with 250 Figures. By ALLEN Dopworru. Illustrated. pp. vi., 278. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Life and ‘Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith. — 
A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith (M.A., Rector of Combe- 
Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s). Based on Family Documents and the 
Recollections of Personal Friends. By Stuart J. Rerp. With Steel-plate Portrait 
and Illustrations. pp. xx., 410. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
Lossing’s Works. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; 
Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and 
Traditions of the War for Independence. By + Meer J. Losstnc. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $18 00 per Set. 

Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812; 
Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and 
Traditions of the Last War for American Independence. By. Benson J. Lossina. 
With 882 Illustrations, engraved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from Original 
Sketches by the Author. Complete in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 

Harper’s Popular Cyclopedia of United States History. 
From the Aboriginal Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Important Events 
and Conspicuous Actors. By Benson J. Lossrne, LL.D. Illustrated by Two Steel- 
Plate Portraits and over 1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, 
$12 00; Half Morocco; $15 00 per Set. (Sold by Subscription only.) 

The Story of the United States Navy, for Boys. 
By Benson J. Losstnc, LL.D. Illustrated. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 75. 


Ernest Ingersoll’s Works. 

Country Cousins. : 
Short Studies in the Natural History of the United States. By Ernest INGERSOLL. 
Illustrated. pp. 252. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. : 

The Ice Queen. — 
lll'd. pp. 256. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00. (In ‘‘ Harper’s Young People Series.”’) 

Knocking Round the Rockies. ; 
Knocking Round the Rockies. Illustrated. pp. viii., 220. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$2 00. 

Friends Worth Knowing. 


Friends Worth Knowing. Illustrated. pp. 258. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$1 00. 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


‘A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Rapley: 
embracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Se- 
lection of Old English Words. By the Rev. James StorMontH. The Pronunciation 
Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Paetp, M.A. pp. xiv., 1234. Imperial 8vo, 
Cloth, $6 00; Half Roan, $7 00; Full Sheep, $7 50. 
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Schliemann’s Troja. , 


Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s 
Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in the Year 1882, and a Narra- 
tive of a Journey in the Troad in 1881. By Dr. Henry Scuiremann, Author of 
“‘Tlios,” &c. Preface by Professor A. H. Sayce. With 150 Woodcuts and 4 Maps 
and Plans. pp. xl., 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Half Morocco, $10 00. 
a ; ; 

Schliemann’s Ilios. 
Ilios, the City and Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches and Discov- 
eries on the Site of Troy and throughout the Troad in the years 1871-’72—’73—"78-'79;; 
including an Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Scuiiemann, F.S.A., 
F.R.I. British Architects; Author of ‘‘ Troy and Its Remains,” ‘‘ Mycene,” &c. With 
a Preface, Appendices, and Notes by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miller, A. H. 
Sayce, and others. With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations. pp. xvi., 800. 
Imperial 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 


By Paut Barron WATSON. pp. x., 388. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


A History of Wood-Engraving. 
By Georce E. Woopperry. With numerous Illustrations. pp. 222. 8vo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $3 50. 

History of Ancient Art. 


By Dr. Franz von REBER, Director of the Bavarian Royal and State Galleries of 
Paintings, Professor in the University and Polytechnic of Munich. Revised by the 
Author. Translated and Augmen x JOSEPH THACHER CLARKE. With 310 II- 
lustrations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. pp. xx., 482. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Chas. Carleton Coffin’s Historical Reading for the Young. 
In Four Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00 per Volume: 
THE STORY OF LIBERTY.—OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES. — THE 
BOYS OF ’76.—BUILDING THE NATION. 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. ' 


Edited by Perer CunnincnaM, F.S.A. From New Electrotype Plates. 4 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Half Calf, $17 00. 

The Ball of the Vegetables. 

The Ball of the Vegetables, and other Stories in Prose and Verse. By MARGARET 
EytTince. Illustrated. pp. 246. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00. 

Travels in South Kensington, ~ 
With Notes on Decorative Art and Architecture in England. By Moscure D. 
Conway. With many Illustrations. pp. 234. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 

Gibbon’s Roman Empire. | 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Grepon. With 
Notes by Dean Minman, M. Guizort, and Dr. WiLLiAM SmitH. .From New Electro- 
type Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 

By SamvueL ADAMS DRAKE. With numerous Illustrations. pp. 460. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 75. 
Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 


With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Wit1- 
1AM C. PrimE, LL.D. pp. 582. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00; Half 


Calf, $9 25. (in a Boz.) 
The Waverley Novels. 2000 Illustrations. 


THISTLE Epitrion: 48 vols.,bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per vol.; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 56 per vol.—Ho.Lyroop Epitrion 48 vols., bound in Brown Cloth, 75 
cents per vol., in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per vol.—PopuLar Epirion : 24 
vols, (two vols. in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per: vol.; in Half Moroco, $2 25 
per vol. 


Macaulay's History of England. 7 
History of England from the Accession of James II, By Lord Macautay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From New Electrotype Plates. 5 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, 
$12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 

By His Nephew, GEorGE Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Com- 
plete in 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $9 50 per Set. 

What Mr. Darwin Saw 7 
In his Voyage Round the World in the Ship ‘‘ Beagle.” Adapted for Youthful 
Readers. aps and Illustrations. pp. 228. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 

Art Education Applied to Industry. 

By Colonel Georak Warp Nicuors. Illustrated. pp. 212. 8vo, Cloth, Hluminated 
and Gilt, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. 

Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 

By Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. Illustrated. pp. 238. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated 
and Gilt, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. 

Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamtn. Copiously Illustrated. pp. 166. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated 
and Gilt, $3-50; Half Calf, $5 75. ; 

Art in America. 

A Critical and Historical Sketch. By S.G.W. Bensamin. Profusely Illustrated. 
pp. 214. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. 
Hildreth’s History of the United States. 


The History of the United States. First Series.—From the First Settlement of the 
Country to the Adovtion of the Federal Constitution. Second Series.— From the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
Ricwarp Hitpretu. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) © 


Dialect Tales. | 
By SHERWoop Borner. Illustrated. pp. 188. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $1 75. 
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The Ceramic Art. 


A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By JEn- 
NIE J. Youne. With 464 Illustrations. pp. 500. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5 00 


Hume's’ History of England. 


History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James 
II., 1688. By Davin Hume. From New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, 
$25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) : 


Cesnola’s Cyprus. 


Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. <A. Narrative of Researches and 
Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that [sland. By General Louts Pama 
DiI CEesNoLA. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. pp. xx., 456. 8vo, Cloth 
Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50; Half Calf, $10 00. 


Life of James Buchanan, 


Fifteenth President of the United States. By GrorGe TickNor Curtis. With Two 
Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncit Edges, $6 00 per Set. 


Memoirs of General Dix. 


Memoirs of Jolin Adams Dix. Compiled by his Son, Morgan Dix. With Five 
Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00 per Set. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. 


By GreorGE OTto TREVELYAN. pp. viii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $2 50; Half Calf, $4 75. 


Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces. 


A Journey in Mexico, Southern California, and Arizona, by Way of Cuba. By WILt- 
1aM Henry Bisuop, Author of ‘‘Detmold,” ‘* The House of a Merchant Prince,” &e. 
With numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Sketches by the Author. pp. xii., 510. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Tennyson's Songs, with Music. 


Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. Music by various Com- 
posers. Edited by W.G. Cusins. With Portrait and Original Mlustrations by Wins- 
low Homer, C. 8. Reinhart, A. Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Illuminated 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. . 


Harper's Young People Series: 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00 per volume. 

TOBY TYLER; OR, TEN WEEKS WITH A CIRCUS. | By Lucy C. Linu. (Nearly Ready )\—THE FOUR MAC- 
By James Otis. MR. STUBBS’S BROTHER. Sequel to | NICOLS. By Wittiam BLack.—WHO WAS PAUL GRAY- 
“Toby Tyler.” By James Otis. TIM AND TIP. By | SON?) By Joun Happerton.--THE TALKING LEAVES. 
James Otis. RAISING THE “PEARL.” By James} An Indian Story. By W. 0. Stopparp.— THE ICE 
Otis. LEFT BEHIND; OR, TEN DAYS A NEWSBOY. | QUEEN. By Ernest INGERSOLL. — PRINCE LAZY- 
By James Otis.--THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. | BONES, AND OTHER STORIES. By Mrs W. J Hays 
ALDEN. THE CRUISE OF THE “GHOST.” By W. L. | —THE LOST CITY; OR, THE BOY EXVLORERS IN 
Atpen. THE CRUISE OF THE CANOE CLUB. By W.| CENTRAL ASIA. By Davip Ker. —CHAPTERS ON 
L. ALpen. THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BROWN. | PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. 8 B. Herrick. — STRANGE 
Edited by W. L. ALpex.—MILDRED'S BARGAIN, AND | STORIES FROM HISTORY, FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
OTHER STORIES. By Lucy ©. Lititz. NAN. By Lvcy | GeorGx Cary EGGieston.—WAKULLA: A Story of. Ad- 
C. Litus. THE STORY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. | venture in Florida) By C. K. Munrog. (Just Ready.) 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 


Illustrated from Designs by JoseEpH Wo.F. Engraved by J. W. and Edward Whym-- 
per. With Descriptive Letter-press by Daniel Giraud Eliot, F.L.S., F.Z.S. pp. 122. 
4to, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Caricature and other Comic Art, 


In All Times and Many Lands. By JAMEes Parton. With 203 Illustrations. pp. 
340. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 


Harper's Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 


Edited by EpEs SARGENT. Large 8vo, nearly one thousand pages, Illuminated Cloth, 
with Colored Edges, $4 50; Half Leather, $5 00. 


Motley’s Historical Works. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS; from the Death of William 
the Silent to the Twelve-Years’ Truce. .With a Full View of the English- Dutch 
Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
By Joun Loturop Mottey, LL.D.,.D.C.L. With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, $10 00; Half Calf, $17 00 
‘per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 





THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. -A History. By Joun Loturop 


Mort.tey, LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of Orange. 8 vols., 8vo. 
Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00; Sheep, $7 50; Half 
Calf, $12 75 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD, ADVOCATE OF HOL- 
LAND. With a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the ‘“‘ Thirty Years’ 
War.” By Joun LotHrop Mort Ley, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 00; Sheep, $5 00; Half Calf, $8 50 
per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 


Selected and Edited by thesRev. RoBert Arts WILLMoTT. With English and Amer- 
ican Additions by Evert A. Duyckrnex. | 141 Illustrations. Pp. xvi., 674. Elegant 
Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, 
$9 00. (In a Boz.) 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland. 


From the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Characteristic Selections from 
the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By JAMES GRANT WILSON. . With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$10 00; Cloth, Gilt Edges, $11 00; Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00- per Set. 


John Richard Green’s Works: 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. (1578-1880),{ A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
pp. Xxxvi., 2048. With Colored Maps. 4 vols., Crown | (1875), pp. 824. With Colored Maps and Tables. 
8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, $19 00 Cloth, $1 20. 
per Set. (Vols. sold separateiy.) 


8vo, 


| READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. (1882), pp. xxiv., 434. Edited by Joun Ricnarp Green, M.A., LL.D. (1879), pp. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $250; Sheep, $3 00; x.,140. Three Parts in One Volume. Part I. From Hen- 
Half Calf, $4 75; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. _ gest to Cressy.— Part II. From Cressy to Cromweli.— 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. (1884), pp. xxx.,603, Part IL. From Cromwell to Balaclava, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
With Portrait and Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. 
$2 50; Sheep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. (1876), pp. 362. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


The Book of Gold, and other Poems. 


By J. T. TRowsripee. Illustrated. pp. 82. 8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. (In a Boz.) 





Pusiisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxuin Squares, New York. 


BZ The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, carriaye paid, to any part of the United States or Oanada, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
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From “BOY TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA.” 


(Continued from page 787.) 
review recent grave issues and arrive at a conclusion con- 
cerning those which yet remain living subjects of interest 
aud discussion. 


It would be difficult to point to a more genial, more grace- 
ful, or more useful volume than Mr. ALLEN DODWORTH’S 
exhaustive treatise on Dancing and its Relations to Education 
and Social Life. As Mr. Dodworth would have it taught 
and conducted, dancing is not only one of the most whole- 
some of exercises, but also one of the most innocent and 
delightful of recreations, and one of the most elegant 
and refining of social accomplishments. And in this 
admirably conceived and admirably written treatise he 
shows how it may be taught and conducted so as to be all 
this, in fact as well as in theory, from the “ first position” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


of the tyro in the 
art to that per- 
fect music of mo- 
tion which may 
be attained by 
any graceful and 
well-formed gen- 
tleman or gen- 
tlewoman. The 
volume contains 
minute directions 
applicable to ev-. 
ery kind of 
dances, from the 
most simple to 
the most com- 
plex, exemplified 
by illustrative 
diagrams where 
they are desir- 
able for the prac- 
tical application 
of the instrue- 
tions contained 
in the text. 


That large 
number of per- 
sons of musical 
tastes and capa- 
bilities who as- 
pire to excellence 
as pianists, either 
as teachers, as 
amateurs, as pro- 
fessional artists, 
or as lovers of the 
art for its own 
sake, will find a 
large fund of 
invaluable sug- 
gestion and in- 
struction in Mr. 
ADOLPH CHRISs- 
TIANI’S very elab- 

orite treatise on The 
Principles of Expression in 
Piano-forte Playing, just 
issued from the press 
of the Messrs. HARPER. 
The questions which 
Professor Christiani asks 
and answers in the 
course of his thought- 
ful and learned treatise 
are such as these: What are the chief requirements in mu- 
sical expression? Is musical expression based on scientific 
prineiples, or merely upon emotional impulse or individual 
taste? And if it is based upon scientific principles, what 
are they, and how can a knowledge of them be obtained, 
and where can a clear exposition of them be found? For 

answer, Professor Christiani enters upon a 

systematic exposition of the leading prin- 

ciples of pianistic expression, covering the 

ground of the motors of expression, wheth- 

er emotional, intellectual, or mechanical; 

the office and nature of accents, rhythmic, 

metrical, melodic, and harmonic; the dy- 

namics of melody ; 

and the office and 

nature of tact and 

time in music. 

The treatise is at 

once elementary 

and scientific, 

holding out a 

hand to the be- 

ginner, and en- 

couraging him 

step by step, as 

each is made 

‘good by study 

and practice, to 

reach a mastery 

of the art 

through a just 

combination of 

the four essential 

requisites — nat- 

ural talent, emo- 

tion, intelligence, 

and = technique. 

In the brief space 

allotted to a no- 

tice of this kind 

it is impossible to 

give a satisfac- 

tory analysis of 

this able and dif- 

ficult perform- 

ance, and we 

must be content 

to invite to it the 

attention of all 

who are not sat- 

isfied with medi- 

ocrity or mere 

mechanical ex- 

pertuess. 


The veteran 
angler and the 
novice alike will 
find Mr. HENRY 
P. WELLs’s Fly 
Rods and Fly 
Tackle a judicious 


H. M. STANLEY—From * Tur Congo anp tux Founpine or rts Free State.” 


SUPPLEMENT 


From Hieetnson’s “LARGER HISTORY OF TILE UNITED STATES.” 


guide, companion, and friend while they are making prep- 
arations for the fishing season, or when they are engaged 
in their absorbing sport. The book abounds in intorma- 
tion relative to the choice and selection of the best and* 
most convenient tools and outfits; in instructions for their 
repair when damaged by mishaps, and for improvising sub- 
stitutes when they are irreparably ruined; and in minute 
details concerning such prime essentials as fish-hooks, lines, 
leaders, reels, rods, rod-material, rod-making, and a multi- 
tude of other matters pertaining to the craftsmanship of 
the angler’s equipment. It also abounds in delightful 
morsels of narrative and anecdote, tempered with the spice 
of fancy and the salt of philosophy. 


From “BOY'S BOOK OF BATTLE LYRICS.” 





